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Ere yet the summer has gone by, behold 
Ihe golden-rod is here, whose armies wear— 
CIENCE ~ ~ anphriacemny tury 

Slow waving in the languid August air— 

Resplendent plumes, drooped tremulous with gold 
HISTORY ~ ~ 

Now, too, the asters waken, gay and _ bold, 


And starting from their’ starry ‘dreams, prepare 


[he sunlit glory of the days to share, 


HOME . , And flauntingly their dazzling hearts unfold. 


Oh, autumn flowers!—Rocked on the silver stream 


SOC| ety aX) a The odorous pink-flushed lilies linger yet, 


And still wild-roses in the distance gleam ;— 


TRAVEL ~™~ Ww Why, less enchanting, are ye near them set? 


Ye come too soon: | feel reproach supreme, 


MU SIC SS Sm wa, So short the summer, and so long regret. 


Cara E. Whiton-Stone. 
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besten re Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


COMMENCING JUNE 16. 


North Shore Route. 


DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


10 GLOUCESTER |: 


On the New and Elegant 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
soston, (foot of State St.) week days at 10 
A.M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Glouces 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M.and2P.M.  Sun- 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. 
and 2.15 P.M 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars 
for large parties apply to 


Kk. S. MERCHANT, 


and special rates 


Agent. 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 


STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting.) 
For BASS POINT, 


-O, 11.00 A.M 
rf Keturn 10. yj A. M 


IRON 


week days and Sundays, 
} 12. %, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.3%, 8.15 P 


; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45 $.48, 7.00, 

9.30 P. 
For NAH ANT, weeks days, 9.30 A. M.; 12.30; 
2.20, 3.30, §.00, 6.30 P. M Return, 8.00, 11.0 A 
M.; 2.00, 3.25, 4.35, "6.00 P. M Sundays, 9.30 A 


M.; 12.30, $.00, 6.%0 P. M 


Return itoo A. M., 
2.00, 6. Yo P M 


*This boat lays at Bass Point 45 minutes, arriv- 
ing in Boston at 8 o'cloc 
Rate, 2$c.; children, 15 Take East Boston 


Ferry Cars on W ashington ot rremont St., or At- 
lantic Ave Horse Cars from Union Station 
Special rates to parties FLANDERS, 


Agent, 201 Washington St., Boston 


Providence 
Linc 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


rom Boston—Steamboat Express leaves 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily, 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M.. 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Point 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
Due New York 7.00 A. M. 

Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. M. 
from New Pier 36, N. R. 
J. W. MILLER, President. 


W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt 
O. H. BRIGGS, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


Deer Park »» 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to g600 
per season, Address 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, 
MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, - MARYLAND. 








POLAND SPRING HOUSE. Nv, Eu 


INOW OPEN. 


This famous resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is reached via the Maine Central or 
Grand Trunk R. K. to 


DANVILLE FUNCTION. 


Thence via Poland Spring House stages (the only direct connectix nto Poland Spring H 
The thousands who annually visit this beautiful health and pleasure resort prove nclusively the 


remarkable efficacy of POLAND WATER. 


, address Boston Office, 175 Devonshire St 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, South Poland, Me 


For tickets, information, et 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 

BosToNniANn Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Society oF NatuRAL Hisrory. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, to to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


Next 


regular meeting, at 


collections 


Boston SCIENTIFIC SocigTY. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals. Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 


Exhibitions of flowers, fruits and vegetables. Saturdays through July and August. 

MuseuM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom — to beginning of roth century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 


New ENGLAND Hisroric-GENEALOGICAL SocigTy. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 
OL_p SouTH WorRK Lectures for Young People. Wednesday, August 28, 3 P.M., 


John Milton, the Puritan Poet, by John Fiske. 
Society OF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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BIG PROHIS Small Investments. 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock 


$10 00 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
: Svstematic Pian of Speculation 
originated by us. 


All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time. 


WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 

For further information address 


THOMAS & co.. Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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LIFE RATE ENDOWME 
issued at the old life rate pren 
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policies . 
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der and paid-up insurance va 
is entitled by the Massachuset 
Pamphlets, rates’ and va 
application to the Company's Of 
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A5 Miles for 45 Cents 


MORRISON STEAMB\ CO 


SALEM WILLOWS 


AND RETURN. 


FARE ONE WAY 25 CENTS 
Best Fish Dinners, Music, Dancing, 
Bathing and Boating 


From Pearson's Wharf, 30 
Avenue, daily (weather per 


New Boats, new | 
aunch and mtr 
Capt. A. F. Doa ‘ ] 
R. Doane, le Bost 
ro I SALEM W 
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Beverly and Bakers Isiand 
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AND 


DOWNER LANDINC. 


Steamers leave Rowe's W! 
mitting SUNDA 


For Hull (Pemberton Landi 


For Hull (¥. C. Pier), : 
Return, 4.1 »p.t 
For Downer Landing 


Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12 
For Nantasket, all th 
a m., i2 1.30, 2 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 a 
6.20, 7.00, 8.00, o p.t 
For Nantasket, by boat a 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. Mm 


5.15, 9.15, 7-45 p. Mm 
Return, 8 32, 10.48 a. m 
, ( . 
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| POZZONI'S 


besides being an acknow ged 
beautifier, has many refres 8 


It prevents chafing, sun-bu! 

IN tan, lessens perspiration 
®% fact it is a most delicate and 
AN ble protection to the face du 


e% weather. 
AN 


A It is sold everywhere. 
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monies which attended 
sentation of the por 
ll to the Old South 
House Corporation, Wednes 
n, were of special inter 
cture is a admirably 
, by Mr. Philip Hale, of 
rinal painting. Walker 
portrait when Cromwell 
nd it as his present to 
f Sweden—the same who 
Oliver to ask him if she 
become his wife in some 
that they might be the an- 
a race of Alexanders. 
mmittee which made the 
ents of this picture, Mrs. 
vay and Phillips Brooks are 
lr. Hale presented it to 
ration as the representa- 
subscribers. Rev. Dr. 
Lexington received the 
the corporation and ex- 
heir thanks for so valuable 
He referred to the peculiar 
ch Cromwell had on the 
f New England, and to 
everywhere increasing 
intry, in the reéstablish 
sfame. There is no pic 
hall which has the same 
interest as this. 


{ romwe 
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i fame of Boston as a city of 
ventions will be widely 
by the events of thissummer. 

0 ds of the Christian En- 

le ve hardly scattered to the 

the earth from which they 
en the Knights Templar 
th plumes and banners and 
gorgeous adaptation of 
display which the city is 
to see. And Boston wel- 

Col em all. If ‘everybody is 

t n,’ there remain the parks 
ming suburbs, the harbor 
and ds, the sea-beaches and 

t historic buildings and 

\nd these are free to every- 

good enough for any- 





a ‘\LOGA Springs has been 
making an experiment this 


ve 


vhich ought to succeed. She 
las been trae; ‘ 
— ‘reating the strangers with- 
: ) y + . 

‘“f gates toa capital course of 
€ctures 


and thus has inaugurated a 


movement which may lead to the 
establishment of an annual summer 
school of science, literature and 
philosophy at that famous spa, The 
lectures have excited so much popu 
lar interest and have been so well 
attended, that the _ public-spirited 
Saratogians who arranged for them 
feel encouraged, we understand, to 
repeat the experiment next year on 
amore elaborate scale. ‘This will 
be welcome news to the numberless 
friends of Saratoga all over the 
country. ‘There was a danger that 
she would become so fast as to re- 
pel a class of people who are fond of 
fun but who know where to draw 
the line, whom she cannot afford to 
repel. The closing of the great 
gambling house—the Morrissey’s of 
other days—and the opening of this 
course of profitable and entertaining 
lectures is a distinct gain for the 
cause of genuine practical progress. 
HE steamship St. Louis, of the 
new American Line, has per 
formed the feat of steaming over a 
measured course of fifty-two miles in 
the English Channel in less time 
than any other vessel has ever made 
it. It was an official trial, made to 
determine whether the St. Louis is 
entitled to a contract to carry the 
United States mails. It settled not 
only that question, but the yet more 
interesting one of the superiority of 
Yankee skill in steamship building. 
And this means a great deal; for 
the high-class ocean steamer of to- 
day is a wonderful combination of 
mechanical skill and science and 
finished workmanship. 





HE saloons of New York city 
have surrendered to the law on 
the question of Sunday opening. It 
is a notable victory for Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt—as well as for the 
law. His attempt to enforce the 
statute against the sale of liquor on 
Sunday was met at first by defiance, 
then by evasion, then by an effort to 
arouse public opinion against him. 
He stuck to his purpose. The police 
courts, which have recently been re- 
organized by turning out the old 
set of political justices, stood by 
him; and when the Sunday liquor- 
sellers found heavy sentences rain- 
ing down upon them, they surren- 
dered at discretion. Mr. Roosevelt 
has shown that it is not impossible 
to enforce the law in New York 
city. The real test, however, is yet 
to come ; will it stay enforced? 





HE glorification of C. Egbert 
Borchgrevinck in the press isa 
curious instance of the uncertainties 
of public favor. What this Swedish 
gentleman has actually done, no re- 
porter seems quite to know. Certain 
newspapers have announced that he 
has made the ‘most sensational 
scientific discovery of the age ;’ that 
he has discovered and named a new 
cape in the far South; that has 
reached the ‘furthest South.’ It is 
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generally conceded that he is the 
first man to land on the Antarctic 
continent; some say that he is the 
first to set foot on Antarctic terri 
tory. Another achievement of his 
that seems to have caused general 
amazement is the discovery of a seal 
without ears. No such thing, ac- 
cording to the press, had ever been 
heard of. 

There is no doubt that Borchgre 
vinck deserves a great deal of credit. 
He shipped as an able bodied sea 
man on board a sealer, went to the 
Antarctic and brought home certain 
bits of information of some impor- 
tance. But that information—it 
chiefly concerns conditions of ice, 
land, ete., and is not particularly 
sensational—has not affected the re 
porters. What has caused his fame 
to be spread abroad is the report of 
deeds that he did not do. It is true 
that he is the first man to land on 
the mainland of the Antarctic. But 
Ross before him and ID’Urville be- 
fore Ross had landed on_ islands 
close at hand, ‘The point that he 
reached was Cape Adare, discovered 
and named by Ross—not Adair; 
there has been no newspaper report 
wherein the Viscount’s name was 
correctly spelt—in latitude widely 
given as 74 degrees S. ‘The matter 
is of little importance, but in point 
of fact Cape Adare lies 71 degrees 
18 minutes S., 170 degrees 45 min- 
utes E. As for Cape Oscar, the so- 
called new land that the Swede 
named, it is merely the Eastern 
point of Coulman Island. Coulman 
Island was discovered by Ross and 
named after his wife’s father; the 
southern point was named Cape 
Anne after her mother, and the 
northern point was named Cape 
Wadsworth after Wadsworth Hall, 
the estate of her uncle. The eastern 
point was not named by the great 
English seaman, and finding it un- 
christened the Swede called it after 
the king of Sweden, Cape Oscar. As 
for the seal—Ross also found a deaf 
one fifty years ago. Dr. Robertson 
could discover no traces of the auri- 
cular organs, internal or external. 
Mr. Borchgrevinck, who is a modest 
man, must be a good deal amused in 
reading about his exploits. 


COPYRIGHT ONCE MORE, 
EFORMS in certain directions 
certainly do take a long time to 
‘arrive.’ Many years have passed 
since Tom Hood wrote the article 
with the characteristic title, ‘ Copy- 
right and Copywrong,’and neverthe- 
less the agitation for copyright re- 
form has not yet ceased, for the 
sufficient reason that the reform has 
not yet been accomplished — at least 
not thoroughly. 
The pen of the author isconcededly 
a mighty weapon. We doubt if one 
would be accused of extravagance 
by any considerable number of 
people if he named it not only 
‘mightier than the sword,’ but 
mightier than any other weapon of 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


attack or defense. Think how tre- 
mendous a service Mrs. Stowe’s pen 
has rendered the sacred cause of 
liberty; think of the deep, wide, 
ever-spreading influence for good of 
Doctor Hale’s Ten Times One is 
Ten; think of the great concrete 
blessing to the poor which followed 
the publication of Walter— meaning 
Sir Walter— Besant’s All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men; think of the 
abominations of desolation  dis- 
guised as English boarding-schools, 
which were exposed and_ either 
driven out of business or compelled 
to be decent by Dickens’s Nicholas 
Nickleby ; think of the large gain 
to government of the people, which 
is to be credited to George William 
Curtis because of his editorials and 
other trenchant writings in behalf 
of civil service reform. We _ take 
these few pens at random—our 
readers will recall scores and scores 
of others, here and in England, which 
have successfully championed some 
worthy cause, putting down evil and 
causing good to take its place. The 
fact remains, however, that these 
pens, so potent when employed for 
the people who didn't wield them, 
have been of far less account when 
employed for the authors themselves! 
They have not yet succeeded in 
writing copywrong out of existence 
and bringing in the millennium of 
copyright. Is not this state of 
things an illustration of the homely 
old saying that ‘ shoe-makers daugh- 
ters go without shoes’? 

We are moved thus to ‘‘rise and 
remark,’ by the perusal of an article 
which appeared in the New York 
Tribune a few days ago. It is 
Canada which just now is making 
ducks and drakes of copyright. “The 
question is being asked,” the Tribune 
remarks, “if Canada is to be per- 
mitted to go on forever pirating 
American works and using American 
mail facilities to place them upon 
the American market; for investi- 
gation appears to make plain that 
they have not a living market at 
home.” This, obviously, is a very 
serious question, and in view of it 
our American authors ought to be, 
in the language of Mr. Longfellow, 
‘up and doing.’ One way to abate 
the nuisance would be to annex 
Canada, but perhaps our country is 
not quite ready for such a step, even 
if all Canada was willing. But 
something ought to be done, and 
that, too, without delay. Our Amer- 
ican authors may well feel encour- 
aged to make a good fight for their 
rights, against Canada, when they 
consider the substantial progress 
made by the cause which they have 
at heart during the last half century. 
George Haven Putnam, of the house 
of .G P. Putnam’s Sons, who has long 
been a faithful laborer in the copy- 
right field, cogently observed to a 
Tribune reporter that ‘it took fifty 
years of unceasing effort to secure 
a copyright law, and it would be a 
misfortune indeed, if what may be 
called the work of a life-time should 
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be ruthlessly dashed aside by any 
untoward act at this time.’ 
The Tribune’s article is 
upon certain interestir 
concerning the _ peril 
menaces international copyright, 
made in a letter from its 
correspondent. The Canadian copy 
right act of 1891 has not yet been 
endorsed by the home government. 
Neither has it been vetoed. It has 
simply not been acted upon. The 
gist of the act is thus stated by the 
correspondent:” It allows a foreign 
author to register his work simul 
taneously in the office of the Commis 
sioner of Agriculture and to reprint 
it in the Dominion within one month 
of its original 


based 
1g statements 
which now 


London 


publication. If he 
neglects to protect his rights in this 
way, ‘any person or persons domi 
ciled in Canada may from 
the Minister of Agriculture a license 


obtain 


or licenses to print and publish and 
produce the work.’ A license granted 
to any applicant will not convey ex 
clusive rights, so that two or more 
printers may publish the same work 
without making any business arrange 
ment with the author \ 
license, however, carries with it the 
obligation on the part of the printer 
to pay the author a royaity of 1 
per cent on the retail price. The 
financial guarantees are so vague as 
to be practically of no value. The 
printer is merely required to give 
such security for the payment of the 
royalty as will satisfy the Minister 
of Agriculture. ‘The retail price of 
the Canadian edition will be set by 
the printer without consultation with 
the author.” 

The that 
the real object of this act is to obtain 


foreign 


correspondent argues 
for cheap, badly printed editions of 
popular books easy the 
American market. It is to be added, 
in order that the situation 
fully appreciated, that Canada’s 
assent to the Berne Convention 
qualified, 


access to 
may be 


was 
It is her privilege to with 
draw from it on giving a_ year's 
notice.” Let John Bull sanction the 
Canadian law and he will be insert 
ing a wedge into the international 
law which may destroy it. 

We state these facts and consider 
ations for the benefit of whom it may 
concern of the readers of THr Com- 
MONWEALTH. Speaking generally, 
they concern all our readers, for they 
all are intelligent and it is to be as 
sumed that they all are public-spirited 
and love fair play. Speaking par 
ticularly, the subject is of vital inter- 
est to every Boston author, every 
Boston publisher. ‘True, the latest 
news is that the mission of Deputy 
Minister Newcomb, who went to 
England to secure the Imperial as 
sent to the Canadian law, has been 
a failure. A dispatch from Ottawa 
states that ‘the home authorities are 
hopelessly opposed to the Canadian 
view.’ ‘This is well as far as it goes. 
But the future of international copy- 
right will not be secure until Canada 
is absolutely committed to the Berne 
Convention. 


CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
AN nothing serious and perma 
nent be done about Cuba? 
Here is a nuisance, recurring 
regularly, yet always when least ex 
pected. ‘ Three-mile limit,’ cruisers 
sent to sea suddenly, neutrality en- 
dangered —all this turns up every 
fourth or fifth year; everybody the 
worse for it and nobody the better. 
Nine-tenths of the exports of Cuba 
are to the United States. <A very 
large proportion of her imports are 
from the United States. One-sixth 
of all our exports to American states 
went to Cuba last year, and, from 
some eighteen million dollars of im- 
ports from American states, twelve 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


millions came from Cuba. ‘ The 
foreign commerce of Cuba, in pro 
portion to its population, probably 
exceeds that of any other portion of 
the globe.’ 

The island is within one hundred 
and twenty miles of our territory, 
and all the commerce of 
the Mississippi Valley passes through 
the channel between us. 

Now, why should the fact 
this great 


cause 


sea-going 


that 
island is so near to us 
The 


difficulty comes wholly from an old 


constant annoyance? 
middle-age notion as to the ‘ posses 
sion’ of countries by one state or 
another. would be 


little 


and it wholly 


solved by a modern common 
sense. 

Spain regards Cubaas the ‘choicest 
jewel of the Very 


That is all right But Spain 
Cuba 


crown.’ well. 
does 
not object when 
tenths of 


celives all 


sends nine 


her sugar to us, and re 


her flour from us. Spain 
understands that such is the modern 
way rich. 
Spain no longer wishes to feed Cuba 
with C ft 


istilian flour, or 
Cuba’s sugar 


by which provinces grow 


to receive all 


That mediaval 
It has gone out ol fashion. 

Other 
fashion. 
peaceful 
fashion. 


Was 


things have gone out 


Garrisons and armies 


have 


hreats ot! 


lands gone out ol 
war have gone 
out of fashion among friends. ‘Thus 
the United rela 
tions with 


there. 


States is in close 
Hawaii. 


ur 


Our people live 
people govern Hawaii. 
We do not mean to have anybody 
do not 


else govern Hawaii. But we 


keep 


we 


a garrison in Hawaii; nor do 


pay a governor fifty thousand 
dollars for living there. 
Why, in a case like 
Spain keep thirty thousand soldiers 
governor hity 


taking care of 


this, should 


in Cuba, and pay a 
thousand dollars for 
them? 

Simply the 
brightest jewel in the crown of Spain.’ 
Here would be a better way 

Let Cuba remain the brightest 
jewel in the crown of Spain. Let 
the United States and Spain (and 
nobody else) agree to this. ‘Then 
let home rule be established in 
Cuba, substantially as home rule 
exists in Hawaii now, under the pro 
tectorate of the United States, the 
nearest neighbor of Cuba. 

To make this arrangement satis 
factory to Spain, which has incurred 
Cuba, 
let us lend the Spanish government 
two hundred million dollars, without 
interest, not to be repaid till home 
rule in Cuba ceases. Cuba 
be a pledge for its repayment 

This is precisely the proposal 
which we made to Spain in 1825, 
but that at that time we offered only 
a loan of one hundred million 
dollars. 

Two hundred million dollars would 
enable Spain to pay off nearly three 
hundred million dollars of her debt, 
which is now a heavy burden to her 
and sells at a little over seventy per 
cent in the English market. 

We should organize home rule 
government in Cuba. Perhaps, for 
a while, the President might name 
the governor, as he would for an 
American _ territory Alaska or 
Utah. But there would be no large 
garrison or army. Perhaps a regi- 
ment or two of our army, which the 
surgeons liked to place in a healthy 
winter climate, might be stationed 
there. 

All custom house nuisances be- 
tween the island and the continent 
would be abolished. Every Ameri- 
can breakfast table would have its 
sugar, and all cigar people their 
Habanas —oh, so much easier than 
they do now. 

An end to ‘cruisers,’ and three- 


because ‘Cuba _ is 


great expense on the score of 


would 


mile limit,’ and ‘ Virginius cases’ 
and ‘ insurrections.’ 

And Cuba—would be Cuba. 
Not a dependency on the United 
States, and still, if you please, ‘the 
brightest jewel in the crown of Spain,’ 
as the United the 
daughter of England. 

It is worth what 
Edward Everett such 
plan, when he was Fillmore’s secre 
tary of in 1852. ‘The reader 
that Louis Napo 


leon’s government and the 


States is oldest 


while to read 
said of some 
state 
must understand 
English 
had had the daring to 
propose that the United States should 
join them in a ‘Convention,’ in which 
the 
Spain’s rule of (¢ 
time. 

Mr. 


settled that question 


government 


three nations should guarantee 


uba for all future 
Everett’s despatch in 
‘for all 


It is excellent reading 


reply 
future 


today 


time.’ 
Here areafew lines fromthe‘snapper’ 
at the end 

‘In the judgment of the President, 
it would be dam 
the 


the 


to throw a 
Florida to 
the 
to attempt, by a 


as easy 
from Cape Cuba, in 
hope ot flow of 
Gulf 

ye 


compat 3 


stopping 
ostream, as ' 
ike this, to fix the fortunes 
ind for hereafter,’ or, 
as expressed in the French text of 
the Convention, for the 
for the future * (four le présent comme 
pour lai 


time.”’ 


ot { uba ‘now 
present as 
nir) that is, for all coming 


‘ Now and for hereafter’ had been 
Lord Malmes 
that 
this precious plan had a French and 
Mr. Everett 


the clumsy phrase of 
bury’s translation. It showed 
not an English origin 
went on 

The 
recent past 
that 
Cuba 


history of the past ot the 


attords no assurance 


twenty vears hence France o1 


that 
and a 


will even wish Spain 


should retain Cuba; century 
hence, judging of what has been, the 
pages which record this proposition 
will, like the record of the Family 
Compact between France and Spain, 
have no interest but for the anti 
quary.” 

‘For the antiquary 
and was true. 

What Mr. Everett wrote forty years 
is as true 


’ was gor rd 


was then. 
It is worth while, then, to return to 
the proposal which, in 1825, his 
brother, Mr. Alexander Everett, 
made in Madrid, to the Spanish 
government of that day. This pro- 
posal, it is true, was not made, as the 
diplomats say, ‘officially’; but it 
would never have been made without 
the assent of President Adams and 
Mr. Clay, who were the President 
and the Secretary of State of that 
day. I copy it from a private letter 
of Mr. Alexander Everett to 
dent Adams: 


now as it 


oO 
ago 


Presi- 


MADRID, Nov. 30, 1825 

I have thought, however, that 

there would be no impropriety in sounding 
the intentions of the Spanish government 
beforehand, in an informal way, and I accord 
ingly took an opportunity otf doing it in one 
I had with Mr. Zea 
both the 
financial difficulties of the country, and the 
necessity 


of the conversations 


After some remarks on sides on 
of obtaining a loan, if possible, 
from some quarter, | told him that although 
I had not the slightest authority to offer any 
proposal of the kind, I thought it not im- 
probable that the government of the United 
States would make a 
that of Spain, and on 
condition that 
temporary cession in deposit of the island of 


considerable loan to 
favorable terms, on 
Spain would « 


msent to a 


ompanied with 


session. Al 


Cuba, acc a delivery of pos 


d I then stated to him some of 
the advantages of such a transaction to the 
two parties, as recapitulated above. He did 
not, of assent to the pro- 
posal; but on the contrary expressed the 
opinion that the king would not alienate the 
island for a moment on any consideration 
whatever. I did not, however, consider this 
answer as decisive. I saw that my 
remarks had made a pretty strong impression 
on Mr. Zea. Hesaid that if I had authority 
to make a proposal of this kind, he would 
be glad to receive it in writing. I told him, 
in answer to this, that the suggestion was 


course, give his 


AUGU 


entirely private and pers 
instructions from you t 
transaction appeared t 
to both governments 
advise it without know 
be agree able to either 
approved of the pr 
mediately write hor 


m Of it, for the 


adopt 
} } 
aiready 


summarily sta 
nformed, in a pri 
i 
Zea took a writter 
his conversation pass 
interview I had with bir 
Duke del Infantado 
among Mr. Zea’s pa 


from them that a s 


een 


actually going on for 


ALGONKIN WO 


()' R list of Alon 
attracted the 
Gerard, a most « 
who makes some 

to it. We limited 


list of 


illy as a 
been adopted into |] 
be doubted whethe: 
critics would recog 
sguel g or anelop, 
others in that list, a 
Mr 
] 


which are locally 


Gerard 


hardly come into 


tionary. Such are 
chebog, another nan 
chogsett, the blue px 
rackash, the mink, 
kinkajou, the wolver 
Jonge, Mackinaw tr 
malashagany, the s 
Lake 


Ne nhade wt, OW hic h 


ita 


mummachog, the b 


] ? 
1 loca 


i Nant 
ro 
punky, the sand-i 
séup and séupa ‘2, 
terrapin, which 
I ng] 
wapilt, the America 
woodchuck. 
Among his miscel 
canticoy, a word once 
in New York for a dan: 
bly; Ausky, a wolf-lik 
by Mr. Julian Ralph 
is by this time in our 
tionaries ; fron 
chusetts nookAik, parch: 
supawn. Mr. Gerard g 
portant testimony to ca 
Indian 
claims sassafras 


NO-CaARKC, 


pot “Wow as 
asa 
Regarding this word, of 
question is whether 
from saxifraga. This m 
seeing it has nothing 
saxifrage; and we hav 
authority of Walter Kk 
knew saxifrage perfect! 
who spells our sassafras 
x. 

Mr. Gerard gives / 
which is local in Mass 
designate the last of ar 
will be new to most of 
It is an Indian word, m« 
very last little one.’ 

Wauregan is still lo 
wich, in its Indian sens 
showy. To ‘run the 
lumberman’s phrasein M 
being a boat,from a root 
curve or to bend. 

It is to be hoped t! 
who is so competent 
may give us in a go 
preservation some of his 
the Indian languages. 

Is it not a little cur 
Iroquois, who were so 
ized and lived, on the w! 
relationship with the F1 
and Dutch, have added s 
to our language ? 

It is hard to say what 
been ‘adopted into Eng 
find caribou, chincapin, 
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Oxford English Diction- 
with a slight fight 
‘Lhe 
was 
the 
have 


nk 
etymology. 
which 
in 
to 
will recognize it 


1, 
ur list, 


1dvanced 


fer 


1); Murray 
this time. 


PINE FOREST. 






N THI 





pen, or your sew 
| hroom, weary crea 


nee. and come with 







just a five 


yoods, 





m the window by 
work. Four 
ifternoon,with 
the 
all 



























\ rust 
n fresh from 
misty vell ove! 
Lion’s 
ne and is in the 


not tar 


trom 


er ones Cal 
sts Scattered 
ot wood, 

Iden against 
vreen under 
he pathway are 
blackberries and 
half-ripe 
oak and 


cate leaves in 


den with 
5} vrowths ot 
ed WV nh deli 
shades of pink and 
here and there among 
ne you step sud 
ragrant shade of the 
wht, 


s tints of the trees 


i rain last ni 
diy Qn the 
tree, notice the 

5. In oreys and 

ionize well with the 


All the 


ght angles from 


piace 
tree each twig 
the 


thwest has 


and 

ypward storm 

itS COV 
moss. 

a moment and listen. 

in the high 

Ido you hear the drip, 


tel upon a 


the wind 
stone some 
a mong the ledges of rocks over 
ldo you hear the dove and 
and the blackbird 

distant oak or maple? 
the sighing and sob- 


branches, 


ish 


just set to mo 
nd? 

is covered 
rival. 


| at your feet 
could 
and let your 
ess itself in a long cry 
Brown pine 
or 


a I t no art 


7 vn upon it 


needles, 
more, have 
it yields like a 
But through the 
grown exquisite bits of 

and even small 

; f juniper bushes. The ar- 
: ts waxy leaves, the trail- 
g geon plum, with its crimson 

nd ivy, with deeply 

ves, and many delicate, 

gs, only found on New 

Gather a handful of 

1 spray two of 

several shades of 
might also pick some 

ft an evergreen, or a 
They will make a 

in a shallow dish upon 
‘re you work. Far up 
4 grow the trees. Let us 
: * eyond. Through the 
stance of the forest you should 

The air is an elixir 
the sunlight is 
wind from the sea 
lin the face, and tive 


entury 
on th 


ce i terns, 


or 


4 > n 


last 
ng _ rhe 


eS ‘ 





“S glinting and purpling 
s hat ‘ radiant sky, is the ocean. 
) New duryport 7] 


with her spires and 
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masts, lies at the mouth of the Mer- 
rimac, a city whose glory has long 
j Salisbury beach, Merri 
macport and Rock’s Bridge may be 
plainly seen. ‘The cemetery where 
Whittier lies buried sleeps upon a 
hillside by the river. 

Are you not a new creature, made 
happy ‘and free by this glimpse of 
nature just at your doorway, so eas) 
to have and so seldom thought of 
Has not some spirit of the air slipped 
from your neck the leash ef care and 
laid a hand of healing upon your 
heart, but now so full of sorrow 

When it is so again 
‘ horrid 
recompense 
throw 


since fled. 


all 


no 


when 
grind’ with 
go tothe pine forest, 
the 
to 
She will soothe 
you and give you peace 


seems a 


yourself down upon 
pine needles and look and listen 


nature for an hour. 


CAROLYN M. OGILVII 
MANITOBA. 
Ill. 
N THE PRAIRII 
{ ey: ndian is a man. Strange! 
Yet it is true. He is not al 


ways, or perhaps in these days ever, 


great. or an ideal 
makes him. 


He is not even the equal of his white 


He is not a hero, 


as Fenimore Cooper 


brethren in many ways. But he is 
a man nevertheless. He feels, he 
sutfers. He has some sense of justice; 
and this in some measure has been 


recognized by the Canadian Govern 

ment, 
Ot white 

the 


Reservations 


here 
The 


nine 


settler 


Indian. 


are large 


~~ 9 


course, the 


has little love for 


Indian 


: ;, , , : 
tracts of rich prairie land hey 

+ ] ; } 
ire not. used »anY PTeal ¢ DY 


idle 


‘ progress.’ 


xtent 


the Lndian. ‘They lie and stand 


in the way of ‘The white 


settler calls his red brother a lazy 
good-for-nothing fellow who lets 
thistles grow in his garden and 
wants the government to cut them 
The Indian is slow to become ‘ civil 
ized,’ slow to see that the white 
man’s ways are God’s ways. He is 


slow to see that the laws of white 
men are the of 
legal. Blind fellow! 
But some of the Indians are com 
ing a bit into the white man’s ways. 
hey dress as he does. They have 
patches inside which 
every Indian family has its own log 


true test what 1s 


of ground, 


house. They have their church, 
with its prayer book and hymn 
book. 


The other Sunday evening in St. 
Peter’s Parish Church the pastor 
who preaches in the Cree language 
had a children’s concert for his Sun 
day School, a sure sign of progress. 


The church was filled and extra 
seats had to be brought in. ‘The 
church isa plain stone building, with 


plain pine pews in it. On the wall 
are lithographic mottoes. I read 
them and marked their tone. They 
are in English ; for most young 
Christian Indians can speak English. 
These mottoes told not of the terrors 
of the law, but of the love of God. 


the 


It did one good to read them, It 
showed that love could touch the 
red brother’s heart. He is one of 


us, and the word ‘ God is love’ finds 
him. 

Wetumowin Kuyas achimoowin, is 
the Cree for ‘Tell me the old, old 
story.’ I copied this from the hymn 
book in the church. And this I 
copied from the Prayer book (church 
of England): 

Oo Kissawatissewin ka Jesus Christ, 
mena Sakehewawin kissu-muneto, 
mena oo wechehewawin ka Kunatissit 
Achak, ke ga we wechawikoonow kake- 
you kakekha. Amen. 

Translated it is: ‘The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
. 


00 





IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Keep the refrigerator clean. 
Soap (it leaves no 
, racks, outlet pipe 
water and wipe dry 

THe Proce . 


std , COTHCI 


7 & Gaware Co., Cini. 


Use hot water, a cake of Ivory 


odor) and a clean scrubbing brush ; scrub the 


and drip cup; rinse with cold 





of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, all 
more. Amen,’ 


be with us evel 

If one were to go through this 
Indian Parish he would be surprised 
it the of the 


women. Before | reached this Indian 


gay dresses young 


village, I noted on the train the dress 


of the Indian women who got on. 
Some were what are called here 
half-breeds, some as pure as Indians 
now are. But the puffed sleeves 


the dresses showed 


ot 
Fashion, tyrannical 


and lace, ete 
that 
was doing its ‘ civilizing ’ 


Fashion, 
work. 

Another thing of note was that 
the young Indian mothers were civil 
ized, as a good many white mothers 
are, this, that they wete doing 
their utmost to give the rising Indian 


in 


generation that highly civilized 
disease indigestion, ‘They were 
feeding their offspring the hope 
of the Indian future— candy and 
peanuts. Who after this — at least 
what New Englanders — will deny 


that the Indian is capable of civiliza 
tion © 

In the burying ground around the 
church lie the dead Christian Indians 
oft generat 


ons gone Black crosses, 


with white ends, plain boards, and 
now and then a stone mark the 
places of these dead. ©On most of 
these plain tokens of death and 
sorrow are no names; on some 18S a 
simple inscription cut by a knife. 


‘In memory 
of Jane Irvine, who died 27 January. 
\ged 56 years. 1890.’ 

there is no room on these crumb 
monuments for much flattery. 
They tell no story to outsiders, or a 


One | copied runs thus: 


ling 


very plain one. One standing in 
this grave-yard feels that‘of one 


blood God 
men,’ 
are 

I turn from the ancient inhabitant 
of this land to the land itself. Mani- 
toba is a small province but a rich 
one, Its broad prairies and great 
lakes make it a veritable garden of 
plenty. As one rides over the prai- 
ries, he is surrounded by an endless 
flower garden; on all hands are 
richest colors. ‘The prairie rose, the 
morning-glory, the honey-suckle, the 
sun-flower, the blossoming vetch and 
pea, and hundreds of others are all 
about. 

I might here add that the farmer 
does not go into any rapture over 
these touches of beauty. With him, 
that *‘ Beauty is its own excuse for 
an unknown axiom. ‘The 
good farmer who drove me over the 
plains cut me short in my poetic 
strain about the roses: ‘“ The blame 
things, you burn ’em and they grow 


hath made all nations of 
The Indian isa man, and we 
brothers. 


being’ is 


up out of the ashes.” When I 
reached the morning-glory in my 


enthusiastic praises, he cut me short 


again: “*The useless things. They 
spread all over. You can never get 
‘em out. The mischief take ’em.” 


I was silent. 

Our farmer was more interested 
in hay and wheat. And truly it is a 
sight to see the broad acres, covered 
with hay or wheat, stretch out for 


miles. Rich hay it is. And the 
wheat is the best. 
In the capital of the western ‘Terri- 


tories, Regina, there has been held 


an exhibition, All the dignitaries 
of Canada have been there. But 


Ihis is of 
the Lieutenant Governor said 
at the opening: 
best authorities . 


that is of small account. 
more ; 
“According to the 
. Manitoba will 
) ieldt his year over 60,000,000 bushels 
of grain, ‘That is a yield of 32 bushels 
to the acre.”’ 
the land 
is the abundance of fishin Manitoba’s 
lakes Perhaps 
of Province is taken 
up by these lakes and rivers, so that 
second its grain is Manitoba’s 
fishing industry. ‘This Province is 
certainly destined to become a great 


Besides this richness of 


great and 


one-third 


rivers, 
this 


to 


one. ‘The reports from it are no ex- 


aggerations, 

And the Province which 
the Hudson Bay Company, when it 
had a monopoly of it for fur and fish, 
said it was only fit for wild animals 
ind Indians. 


this is 


limes without number 


the Company’s agents and rulers 
testified to the barrenness of this 
land. \re oaths registered’ in 


2 ? . of ; Oo > 
Heaven Is there a judgment day 
for monopolies ? 


Bay 


his same Hudson 
y now advertises the 
richness of this Province and urges 
the taking up of land. For it ‘owns 
one-twentieth every surveyed 
town-ship in the fertile (s/c) belt of 
Manitoba’ ‘This from an 
tisement of the company’s. 
alike are monopolies ! 


Company 


of 


adver- 

How 
‘The climate 
does not change them. 

There is one thing, no account of 
which is to be found in the Govern- 
ment Reports or the advertisements 
the land companies. I have 
reference to the mosquitoes and 
black-flies. Hegel the philosopher 
said: ‘We hardly know what it is 
to feel for human misery until we 
hear a shriek; and a more perfect 
hell might made out of sound 
than out of any preparation of fire 
and brimstone.” Now I think that 


of 


be 


the insects of this land could im- 
prove on Hegel’s Hades. 
The mosquito is most active, 


hungry and persistent. No ant can 
touch it. Its everlasting song and 
its ravenous appetite give one an 
idea what a purgatory it could make 
if there should arise any presenting 
necessity inthat direction, ‘lhat is, 
should brimstone give out. And 
the black fly wovld make up for any 
lack of misery the mosquito might 
indulge the condemned in. The said 
black-fly is not a great phenomenon 
in nature to the sense of sight. To 
the naked eye he is a mite of a fellow. 
But to the sense of feeling he is quite 


another creature—that is, if he 
bites. 
Should any daring infidel deny 


the possibilit? of Nature getting up 
‘another place’ close to heaven, let 
him come out here and see Nature 
lavish in her blessings, while she 
stings him eyes and ears and every- 
where. 

ALBERT WALKELY, 
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CO-OPERATION AND COMPETITION. 
BY HENRY WOOD. 


[From the paper on Industrial Evolution, 

read before the Greenacre Conference.] 
LL developments of human ef 
fort to create value, whether 
in the form of improved appliances 
for transportation, communication, 
personal and comfort, 
luxury and esthetic enjoyment, are 
universally permeated by two other 
great principles in social industry, 
These are codperation and competi 
tion. 

The voluntary and 
systematic subdivision of labor isa 
modern development. Kven the 
trade-guild, which was evolved after 
governmental dictation had some 
what softened, was narrow and in 
tolerant. Under ancient social sys 
tems, nearly all associated effort was 
coércive and took shape in war and 
conquest. Ina lesser degree it was 
expended in the production of mon. 
umental works, often of little general 
utility, like pyramids, tombs, castles, 
temples, palaces, walls and other 
works of an official character, but the 
workman was usually a slave, or at 
best, wrought under kingly order and 
dictation. 


collective 


cooperat ion 


There were no great en 
terprises of a private and voluntary 
nature. Government simply meant 
dictatorial force. ‘There was na 
tionalism, with a vengeance, and in- 
dividualism was crushed out. The 
state was all, 

Under constraint there can be lit 
tle systematic grouping and special 
izing of industries. rhe evolution 
of the inventive genius of the human 
mind requires favoring social con 
ditions. Lack of security for the 
peaceable possession of the fruits of 
personal effort renders the motives 
for systematic activity weak and un- 
attractive. The marvelous at 
tainments of modern enterprise are 
due, not merely to increase in tech 
nical skill, but primarily to 
social and ethical conditions. ‘These 
furnish the nourishing soil, warmth, 
and moisture for industrial growth. 

But these better external systems 
are only the expression of improved 
individuality. No stream can rise 
higher than its source. Man is the 
pivotal centre, while all manifesita- 
tion is at the circumference. 

In a crude or undeveloped state, 
man objectively finds everything 
against him. He wages a continual 
warfare with nature. As he is men- 
tally and morally unfolded, he dis- 
covers that she is friendly. He in- 
vites her to his service and she 
heartily responds. He begins with 
the most simple mechanical powers 

like the screw and lever—and 
then as he makes her intimate ac- 
quaintance, gradually allies himself 
with her more subtle forces. At 
length they will all fall down and 
do him homage. 

The corresponding evolutionary 
growth in his higher consciousness 
is from the conceit that all things 
are bad, towards that in which he 
knows that everything is good. In 
still another form, from an apparent 
Satanic reign of evil, towards a 
vision of universal and immanent 
divinity. 

Industrial growth is promoted, not 
only by simple governmental protec- 
tion, but also by the modern accum- 
ulation of wealth and credit. Wealth 
is only labor put into a store-house. 
We differ with sentimental pessi- 
mism, and claim that, evenin great 
aggregations, wealth fer se is only 
good. The world is richer for itand 
labor would be poorer without it. 

Personal abuses exist ; but, in itself, 
stored-up labor is not responsible 
for them. 

Industry is associative, and no 


treer 
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great work 
without the 


can be accomplished 
employment of this 
principle. Even the trust system, 
which is so full of abuses, may be 
applied in accord with law and serve 
the public interest. To facilitate 
production, cheapen processes and 
improve quality, by systematic con 
solidation, is lawful and expedient. 
A great university is an educational 
trust, More special and thorough 
research 
ment 


and superior 
characterize 


accomplish 
it as compared 
with small disconnected institutions. 

But when the object of an indus- 
trial trust is to ji 
value upon 


artificial 
commodities, it is im 
moral and abnormal. 


impose 


This may be 
done temporarily, but it is a fight 
against natural law,and its defeat is 
only a question of time. Self-regu 
lative and competitive forces are 
stirred into activity against it. Pen 
alty comes in the shape of lessened 
demand and stimulated opposition. 
Whether or not legislative law take 
it in hand, its penalty is zrvolved and 
in due time will be evo/ved. 

While the cerporate principle is 
indispensable to modern progress, 
that distinctive phenomenon known 
as the trust will probably prove but 
1 passing phase Legislation will 
not be needed to kill it, for it will 
become inane from lack of dupes to 
buy its stock. 

On the ‘other hand, combinations 
of labor cannot permanently raise 
its value above the normal. 
associations may be 
promotion of 


Labor 
useful in the 
and fraternal 
interest, and educational, technical, 
ind ethical training. They are 
therefore valuable, barring prevalent 
abuses. But their 


SoC ial 


often mistaken 
ettorts to artificially impose 
mal values are 
and their 
towards 


ibnor 
expensive lessons, 
inhospitable temper 
other workmen directly 
tends towards friction and loss, not 
only for themselves, but for the 
community of which they are a part. 
Whether put forth by a trust or a 
union, arbitrary power is always un- 
profitable. Such efforts can neither 
create nor enhance real value. It 
must ever depend upon quality of 
product and attracted demand. De- 
mand cannot be forced, and any 
such attempt invariably diminishes 
if it does not destroy it. Value de- 
pends not upon a mandate, but upon 
desire in the mind of the 
possessor. It is a relation and not 
an abstract quantity. Were it pos- 
sible, through combination, to im 

mediately double the price of labor, 
the laborer would not improve his 
condition, for everything he needs 
would him twice as much. 
Nothing can be detached, for every- 
thing moves in relation. 

Not only industry, but commerce, 
per se,is altruistic. It is not true 
that in business transactions one is 
naturally the loser and the other the 
gainer. Both should gain. Where 
it is otherwise the fault is not in 
commerce, law, or social system, but 
in some personal deviation. The 
abuse of anything is really its nor- 
mal absence. 

The associative principle has al- 
ready been touched upon; let us 
look at it a little more in detail, and 
especially in connection with its 
supplement and counterpart—com- 
petition. Competition is not the 
antithesis of cooperation, but rather 
another side of the same unit. Both 
are indispensable in the normal in- 
dustrial system. 

Every orderly business transaction 
includes the codéperative principle. 
The buyer and seller, together, form 
a unit of concurrent action,and both 
should profit. But if one loses, it is 


would-be 


cost 


often from the lack of surrounding 
competition, which when fully pres- 


ent is a kind of that 
neither shall lose. 

There is wholesome competition in 
heroism, self-sacrifice, benevolence, 
excellence of production and high 
aspirations. He who, in any posi- 
tion, is eminent, is competent, or in 
reality a successful competitor. To 
speak of competition in 


guarantee 


error or 
crime, is an abuse, or negative oper- 
ation of the principle. There is 
even competition among the most 
Who will co- 
Operate the most and best? 

In the industrial and 
realm, competition must 
either in giving a better article at 
ihe same price, or as good a one for 
less. Anything less should be termed 
incompetition \n incompetent is 
of but little use to the community of 
which he is a part, 


earnest cooperators. 


business 
consist, 


Exercised be- 
tween two gas companies, the prin 
ciple may give a whole city better 
and cheaper light. Among the pop 
ulation, of perhaps a million or half 
million, everyone would be benefited 
with the single exception of the in 
competent company, 

lake one of the most extreme and 
illustrations. We all 
that 
this principle seems to cause seam 


unpromising 
do and should deplore the fact 


stresses to live in garrets and make 
shirts at starvation prices; but one 
thing in connection is usually for- 
gotten, which is that, for each one, 
there are five hundred poor people, 
that as a consequence their 
shirts cheaply. 

Were it not for the ever present 
stimulus of the desire to excel, we 
still be travelling 
wagons, without 
the ‘limited 


buy 


in clumsy 
instead of 
express.’ We 


might 
springs, 
would 
yet navigate the sea in ‘ caravels’ 
if not by means of even cruder 
craft—unmindful of present speed 
and luxury which make distant na 
tions like next door neighbors. 
Cooperation, when destitute of its 
counter-part, keeps all upon the 
same level. Che desire to excel, in 
the workman, is the 
lift him higher. 


great lever to 
[t spurs him to bet 
ter service and higher attainment. 
Its motto is ever ‘ Excelsior.’ 

The levelling and dis- 
couragement of individual enterprise 


process 


are among the serious abuses of 
unionism. A most baseless and 
mischievous theory has attained 


wide acceptance, that in the process 
of rising one necessarily pulls an- 
other down. The exact opposite is 
true, for every wholesome example 
really forms a general idea and stim 
ulus. 

It cannot 


sight 


be denied that at tirst 
cooperation seems the more 
attractive of the two principles. As 
generally viewed, it has more of the 
fraternal and altruistic spirit and 
seems more suggestive of the com- 
ing and ideal reign of unselfishness. 
What is more delightful than the 
unity and harmony which the very 
word conveys? What more power- 
ful than ‘a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether?’ What more 
true, whether in war or industry, 
than the graphic aphorism of Mor- 
ris: ‘ United we stand, divided we 
fall,’ 

But like everything else, the beau- 
tiful associative principle has its 
negations and abuses. To be in 
the highest degree ideal, it should 
be all inclusive. Humanity is one, 


and every small unit is a compo- 
nent part of the great solidarity. 
When that glorious time in the 


future has come, which poets are 
singing, altruists are longing, saints 
are praying, philosophers are dream- 
ing, and idealists are beholding, 
coéperation will be truly defined as 
all for each and each for all. 

But, turning our eyes upon the 
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realistic present, we {i 
principle is everywher 
that society is divided 
composed of cooperat 
We think that we ar 
when we fraternize 
our own union, sect, 
profession, society, or 
But what of all the re 
If a man 
union, he isa ‘scab 
party, he is a demag 
live in Colorado, East: 


does not 


‘ gold bugs,’ or if is 
the West ar 
The true co: 
is limited and divided 
where taken for grante: 
terests of 


those of 
tics.’ 


different s 
are inimical 
That of the farmer is a: 
the manufacturer: t! 
porter opposed to tl 
porter; that of the W 
to that of the East ul 
all, that of the poor 
the rich. Prejudice 
ism, which can only ret 


classes 


i 


are systematically stin 
rant and fanatical s 
leaders build up falla 
cheap notoriety by ar 
against 


section and 


class. Trades, profess 
parties and societies art 
lieve in all sincerity that 
and < 
from the general interest 
But viewed deeply, rat 
superficially, these wart 
are allone. Society 
organism, and no mem 
than temporarily suffer 
itself. 


est is peculiar 


his is an irt 


A CHINESE WEDDING MEMORAND| 


HIS memorandum vw 

a bed-room wall 
largest mansions in ( 
capital of the province of 
“Carefully following 
tions of the Book of Con 
lations [a sort of * Good | 
ual’| the wedding is fix 
place on the 13th day of 
month between 7 and 9g in 
The chairs of the 
bridegroom must face the 
both when they enter and 

leave the court-yard. 
escorting and receiving 


ing. 


must on no account be suc! 


been born during the h 


are under the influence of th: 


Rat, Monkey or Snake.” 
The Chinese 
from B. C. 2637,has been 
periods of two hours ea: 
period is supposed to bh 


over by the spirit of som: 


reptile or bird. 
to have great 


born during the period 
over. The four above 
are arranged as follows: 


Period of the Dragon’s | 


7 tog A. M. 


Period of the Rat’s influe: 


I A. M. 


Period of the Monkey’s 


3 to 5 P. M. 


Period of the Snake’s in 


to 11 A. M. 

What a highly favored 
Chinese are, to have 
along time’s pathway 


arranged, and in addition t 
a complete ‘Good Luck M 


instead of having to 


‘medium,’ like the poor 


Boston and New York! 
irreverent and _ undiscrin 


Yankee once exclaimed 


impatience :’ ‘ The Chinese 

have sense enough to know t 

are no unlucky days—evcept /7 14): 
F. Huserty | AMES: 
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good or bad fortune of th 
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wrime. Published man is not hard to confute; indeed, 
‘S Imo Lewis, a it is not worth confuting. The poem 
5 } ric Russel *hila . . 
3 oe is not of the slightest importance 
x except as a clear character study. 
4 purpose of the [If Mr. Watts’ fulfils the promise of 
to permit their his ‘Reply’ the Apology will be 
5 lease themselves. chiefly known as the inspiration to 
3 her in choice of his first notable effort. The chances 
inner of treatment that a rather long piece of verse, 
uithor to be written today when we are out of 
rse the editors humor with blank verse, will prove 
selection. But interesting are pretty small. Never- 
they hold them theless this Reply of Gigadibs is 
] . . . ‘ 
us, perfectly interesting not because it finishes 
sexceptinmatters off Bishop Blougram, for it does not, 
iry form. the but because it is a fine, spirited de 
5 SalistactOry scription of the power of the news 
1] } , le > » ’ 
le be ita plea paper. It is Bishop Blougram’s 
sm, a eulogy Of = supercilious permission to Gigadibs 
of the Eleu- to print the Apology inasmuch as 
rY le 4 
gro dialect the appearance of a newspaper story 
i ist in prose. The hardly can injure a bishop, that has 
} 11 > 2 , “* ° 
ds will not concern roused Mr. Watts. Gigadibs re- 
th the censorship of sponds: 
\merican female per- 
— I | Pray where has been your hidden diocese ? 
s said to regulate the And where encloistered have you spent your 
f the monthly maga- days? 
Such might have been the case, perhaps 
ement was rather you know 
<r ; hese many, many years ago, when true 
h the first issue of Che week old news and maiden verses filled 
the ultimate results rhe narrow columns. and the type and ink 
ndicated in the were on a par with what they badly blurred. 
t yresen "s Oo } asi ” ange « 
erhaps not enough Phe | sent Jnot the past, we’ve changed all 
2 ie. that 
ror that, lhe con In vanguard of this age’s storm and stress 
7 l expect is the ap I very head and front of its advance 
4 eriodical of a large Che modern journal moves upon its way. 
; nusual as to tone \ Juggernaut perhaps, some dub it So, 
But I amend and make it Car of Light. 
( xniness knows there 
enough against the 
But come, suppose | take your gauntlet up 
osed by the young And print your chatter Blougram, word for 
erature. Chat the word 
entional emotions of Well then ‘tis dons rh’ edition’s on the 
s should discharge in street ; 
; , taal Some hundred thousand copies at the least. 
seem quite natura : You preach to seven hundred do you not? 
table. Doubtless finally Ah yes but doubled on a gala day. 
the magazine will be And then your painted slip in diocese 
what the Yellow Book If all goes well still spreads you further on 
aka . But at the most ten thousand is your all, 
id is not in Eng and, 4 To whom you stand as paragon indeed. 
force ofunconventional But hundred times that number read the 
4 mong literary men and news . 
3 vell as a literary periodical. And hundred fold repeat it everywhere. 
E . - And when ‘tis sent the country o’er, ex- 
indication of unconven- changed : 
re is in the contents of And re-exchanged. why thousand-fold it flies 
number. It appears at rill millions tread and active millions tell. 
diction, at times in the E’en backwoods towns and_ cross-roads 
: villages 
Khai ; Affect the news of the metropolis. 
less apparent in the ind fame means fame when so ’tis spread 
gh, on the other hand, abroad, 
- The 7. — eal: ’ aise H 
their unorthordox char- When what is done in Zealand’s praised in 
eae brill; Maine 
the most rilliant And Matabele chieftain dies in print 
erse in Moods would An inch in size in some Dakotan town 
been accepted by the , 
3 Dae a< Then Mr. Watts suggests headlines 
by any one of the New xp , Bee 
- “Vy for the Bishop’s hypocrisy and de- 
nes. Yet each poem in r th ; f th 
SC -. > cries of the newsboys. 
s remarkable. scribes the crie y 
rm the more polished is And then the comment. Those who knew 
Wister’s bit of satire you best. 
nd The Th; eee ‘ We knew he was a rogue ’’—‘He flew too 
d The Thinker. It is a high ” 
ece of versification, as At least he told the truth for once in life.” 
iS a poem of Pope’s. ‘* Old Blougram over-reached himself, that’s 
f the poem is the refusal oare 
erusa on P . 
’ ‘The church is blest: he fooled it long 
claim rel watts 4 with pevaner ¢ 
fish being. And in con- ‘ These after-dinner talkes kill themselves 
Their very glibness cuts the edge of 
sense.” 
ape said), ‘on the whole ‘Not what he said,’ his cry? Oh that’s 
ceys have no soul. played out 
. ve could never live ‘So X the boodler claimed.” And so the 
r alternative ; talk 
r souls may win salvation, Would run in narrow circle, and the 
\pes have no damnation.” world 
2 At large to whom you’d be but shadowy 
st to the classic repose name, 
me tse 1s the impetuosity of Yet thick enough like string in potash 
: _ Maitland Watts’s Reply ard 
Alli C ss eply om . 
( Silt % lo which the crystals all attach them- 
5. being ~ : 4 ) 
cing a response to the por 
7 st the humble literary About your simulacrum would collect 
, browning put into the A hundred anecdotes and wondrous tales. 
m 3) ah selieve the ication? Why of course! 
2 Bishop Blougram. The Believe the publication y of course 
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If there is roughness here there is 
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the strength and movement of earn- 
estness. Mr. Watts evidently felt 
that he had a message. 

As to the sentiment -— perhaps 
Matthew Arnold, in his noble dis- 
content would not have commended 
it. He might have murmured 
“ Wragg is in custody.” He might 
point out the illegitimate uses to 
which the great power of the press 
is frequently perverted. Doubtless 
he would point to this headline as 
an evidence of sensationalism. Yet 
even headlines have their legitimate 
uses, and though an attitude of 
noble discontent is perhaps the fin- 
est, most productive state of mind—- 
still occasionally a glance like this 
that Mr. Watts gives us at the mag- 
nificent things that are accom- 
plished by the newspapers is com- 
forting to readers and inspiring to 
newspaper men. 

Another notable bit of verse in 
Moods is a sonnet by Mr. John 
Hall Ingham. He also has a mes- 
sage—too important for the artifi- 
cial form in which it is confined ; 
perhaps it is not less forceful for 
that. The six lines are ; 


Help brothers, help! ere the high gods pro 


claim 

Democracy a failure, from his seat 
Drag the vile ringster down, blot 

name 

Of every venal voter, rid the street 
Of demagogues ;—so only shall we be 

Freemen once more and worthy to be 

free. 

Mr. Howard Fremont Stratton’s 
poem Magdalen is almost musical 
enough to have been written by 
Swinburne; so musical indeed that 
its sadness is rather ennervating 
than stimulating. It induces the 
kind of emotion that discharges in 
tears not action, 

It is because the poetry is finer 
than the prose that I have spoken 
thus at length about it. ‘There 
seems to be a certain lack of purpose 
about the prose. To be sure, there 
is Mr. Philip L. Hale’s essay on 
snobbishness in art. This essay con- 
tains plenty of ginger and there was 
a reason why the essay should be 
written. There was a reason for 
Mr. John Luther Long’s story of 
the Japanese girl, who cannot com- 
prehend the disgust of her sweet- 
heart, returned from America, at her 
various marriages. _It is dispropor- 
tionately lengthened so that the girl 
may die and preserve American 
proprieties ; nevertheless it has a 
certain charm. ‘Thecharacter study 
by Mr. St. Elmo Lewis the editor, 
indicates clearly a self-centred man 
and a peculiar type of woman. This 
more than any other article has the 
flavor of modernity. 

But for the rest of the prose— 


out the 


it is 


rather slight. Mr. Norman Hap- 
good’s essay on the Ennui of 


Madame Du Deffand will not super- 
sede the excellent article by M. Paul 
Deschanel which, under another 
title, and in a slightly different 
method covers about all Mr. Hap- 
good’s ground. In the fiction there 
seems to be a tendency toward style 
for style’s sake. There is a literary 
arabesque; a pastel in prose, by 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, and there 
is another, called A Scrap, by Miss 
Kate Chopin. Only the most emi- 
nent genius can write endurable pas- 
tels in prose. At present the only 
really successful prose-poems seem 
to have been produced by a Rus- 
sian, a Frenchwoman and some 
Frenchmen Mr. Crane is not as 
successful in this kind of composi- 
tion as is Alphonse Daudet and 
Miss Chopin is not as successful as 
is Judith Gautier. Miss Blanche 
Dillaye’s style, like that of Landor 
seems to be a crust with not much 
substance of thought beneath. She 
has written an allegory something in 


7 


the manner of Mrs. Olive Schreiner. 
It is an allegory for painters and the 
moral—-excellent in its way—is that 
you must paint with red, yellow and 
blue what you feel. It is not hard 
to surmise Miss Dillaye’s artistic 
preferences. But she had better 
look out sharper than ever for her 
hard-headed assailants, the carpen- 
ters. 

Beside the literature there is a de- 
partment of art. The cover, by Mr. 
John Sloan, representing a girl 
watching a butterfly is decidedly ef- 
fective. Inside there is a photo- 
graph of a spirited bust of Mephis- 


tophiles by Paul Lachenmeyer, 
sketches by Mr. Robert Henri, Mr. 
E. L. Burton, Mr. William J.Glackens, 


Mr. Charles Augustus Davis, Mr. 
Gustavus Wynne Cook, a_ bookplate 
by Miss Sophie Bertha Steele and 
several other sketches by various 
artists. There is merit in many of 
these things but the work in the art 
department is not as important as 
that in the literature. Also there is 
a music department represented by 
a sprightly little idyll by Mr. Philip 
Goepp. 

The obvious comparison between 
Moods and the Yellow Book must be 
deferred until Moods shall have run 
a few numbers. At the start, 
poetry the American periodical is 
decidedly to the fore; in prose 
there is notale by Mr. Henry James; 
in art the balance is as yet with the 
Yellow Book. 

That there is a broad 
Moods no sensible person 
We are seeking freedom. 
danger goes with freedom. It is to 
be earnestly hoped that the liberty 
in Moods will be liberty of thought- 
not of caprice. 


field for 
doubts. 
But a 


A. W. Ve 
THE PEOPLES AND POLITics OF THE FAR 
East. By Henry Norman. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


China has had all sorts of friends 
as well as of enemies, and though 
she has suffered much from both, 
still survives. It is possible that 
even Mr. Norman’s vigorous thrusts 
will leave the celestial empire very 
much as it was before he undertook 


to give it the coup degrdce. If there 
is one duty more important than 
another—even to a journalist— it is 


that of being perfectly fair to a de- 
fenceless foe, yet knowing that the 
Chinese cannot possibly overtake 
and correct his one-sided accounts 
of them, Mr. Norman has. strenu- 
ously exerted himself to paint them 
as black as demons. His frontis- 
piece is evidently intended to stir 
up the hatred of the West toward 
China by representing the uncom- 
mon as if it were common and 
cruelty as the main element in 
Chinese character. 

In the first place, it must be said 
that Mr. Norman has given us an im- 
mense amount of good description 
of comparatively unknown countries 
as well as a great deal of most valu- 
able information on many very im- 
portant subjects. But unfortunately 
he has also permitted himself to 
make certain inaccurate statements 
that ought not to be passed by with- 
out notice. Perhaps they arise from 
mistakes on the part of the author. 
It is all very well for him to assure 
us in his preface that he is sure he 
was not led into ‘hasty impressions,’ 
but it will not do. No man living 
can, by spending the little time in 
the Far East which Mr. Norman 
did, have anything like sufficient 
opportunity to form a sound judg- 
ment on the peoples, governments 
and countries of half a continent. 
At any rate it is to be hoped that he 
does not wish us to believe he de/id- 
erately made some of the statements 
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We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 

FATHER DAMIEN, the Lepe Priest. 
Etching —- size 11x16 inches. 

REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. 
11x16 inches. 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. 
22x28 inches. 

LENDING A HAND, by FE. 
Heliotype 

PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- | 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 

REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un 
usually good portrait. Heliotype 
size 20X24. 


Etching size 


Heliotype — 


Renouf, 


22x28 inches. 


These pictures are especially 
for Sunday S« hools, Vestries, ( 
rooms, NC. 
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Literature. 


in his book. 
us Shanghai 
English and 


he tells 
captured by the 
thus came 


For instance 
was 
into their 
matter of fact, 
Shanghai still belongs to China and 


the English settlement there was ob 


possession As a 


tained by treaty stipulation 
“Chinese silk is now used 
add to other kinds.”’ It 


every merchant in China well knows. 


Again 
only to 


iS not SO as 


There are more than enough of these 
random statements, but 
the 
and people of China is too long to 
deal with 


the string 
of denunciations of institutions 


lhey ire hest 


seriatim. 
inswered by asking a question. 
China is 


and always has b 


fraud—‘the rvotfen Kast’ ete 


has it managed outlast 


other ereat empi 


30 exceptional 
world 

lhe description ot 
on the 


ig, though 


Shang 
1 
whole, accurate and int 


inyone who know 
endorse tl 
one of Mr N« 
‘In Shanghai everybody is equal.’ 
Like 

Shanghai has its cliques and castes. 
The ” Indoor 


toms employees ire 


' , 
place can hardly 


ment of rman’s ft 


many other communities 


and ‘QOutdoor’ cus 


‘sundered far 


and wide.’ There 


are ‘sets,’ relig 
ious, political, grave and gay, moral, 
ind according to pretty good author 


ity ‘sets’ immoral-——just as in less 


imbitious settlements, only 


so,’ Nevertheless Shangha 


* more 
11S noted 
for generosity and good fellow 
ship the British Crown Colony at 
Hlong Kong according to Mr. Nor 


man has the most conservative gov 


ernment on earth, and juently 


CONSE 
deserves condemnation is much 
than 


its light 


heavier conservative China as 
and 


have been greater. 


chances of progress 
Its climate is 
not quite as vile as it is represented 
here. A New York reviewer thought 


t 
Mr. Norman was a literalist and ac 


| cordingly when he came to the re 


mark, “One of the chief summer 
problems of Hong Kong is to dete 
mine whether the mushrooms which 
grow on your boots during the night 
are edible or not,”’ he observed, “the 
climate must indeed be very peculiar.’ 
Possibly, but it is not “indescribably 


damp,” nor is the heat there of to be 


only described “by the monosyllabic 
appellation of the ultimate destina 
tion of the unrighteous ! 

It is satisfactory to learn that the 
opium trade is steadily decreasing 
and likely to Only one re 
mark on this tempting s1bject—the 
Chinese themselves buy and use the 


perish 


opium and no one compels them to 
do so. 

If anything could convince the 
\merican merchant that the trade 
of the Far East is worth his consid 
eration some statements in 
book ought to do it. But one 
scarcely dares to hope, for both the 
merchant 


this 


and the politician seem 
resolved to wait until John Bull has 
Nicara 
and then 


cursing as 


arranged a nice convenient 
for himself 
to start grumbling and 
bitterly as uselessly. 
The value of the Foreign Trade of 
China for 1893 was £44,665,855,and 
yet as Mr. Norman says ‘ China is 
not open nor developed.’ Add to 
this the immense trade certain to be 
developed when the Trans-Siberian 
railway opens up the vast and fertile 
possessions of Russia in Asia, and 
one can see there is little ground 
for fear that America’s foreign trade 
cannot be enormously increased. 
Mr. Norman’s criticisms of Con- 
fucianism and Christian Missions 


are valueless because so full of bitter 
prejudice. The very phrases ‘ vi 


tims of Confucius,’ ‘Confucian in 


eptitudes,’ etc., with 
strictly limited 
tences in 

show the bia 


Mr. No 


Surprisin 


many of 
It is 
man could indite 
we find in 


didly 


such nonse1 
some parts of thi: 
written book 

Of course a man 
secure 


ind Mr 
rine 


] ‘ 

popularity 
Norman h 
ing the 1] 


* mess of! 


roduct 
good.’ 
marks on 
tissue of mi 
Protestant missionar 
to be ignorant, se¢ 
the Roman 
sed of meeti 
ons halfw 
estral 
the saint 


man thir 


feeli 
Notl 
+} 
I 


ty 


ing 
+ 
1 tl in 


priests 
tion from the 
result of their work is bevond 


i 


tion much 1 not be 


greater.” t woulc 
an easy task even 

quainted with the his 
in China to decide on 


tive value of 


one well ( 


tory of missions 
the com) 1! 


the labors of the two 


churches, for the subject is not only 


very wide but exceedingly compli 
cated, Certain 


where 


‘rush in 
angels fear to tre og 


people 
WwW hile 
h best 


informed impar 


and most 
tia 
sidering the 

and the extraordinary 
enjoyed ior many yt ars by the 
man Catholic missionarie 


testants have far more to 
the result of their 


1 
the 


laborers. 

the 

with 
tion to his family” so one 
hope that in Mr. Norm 
learn that a home is 


grandest institutions this 


sneer that 


“stipend increases 


time 
one 


\ 
\ 


sesses and is worth more then 


men—even wise men—can estimate. 
his is a most important point to 


insist on and a few words froma 
competent authori 
son. 


«“ The 


ty may be in sea 


first thing the Protestant 
missionary does among the heathen 
remarks Dr. 
Lawrence in his 


Modern Missions in 


is to establish a home,” 
Edward A. 
book, 
East. 
as a priest, not simply as a man, 
but as the head of a family, present- 
ing Christianity quite as much in its 
social as in its individual character- 
tics. The Christian home is to be 
the transforming element in the new 
community. Into the midst of 
pagan masses, where society is coiig- 
ulated rather than reérganized,where 


new 
the 
“He approaches them not 
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homes are degraded by parental 
tyranny, martial multiplicity and 
female bondage, he brings the leaven 
of a redeemed family which is to be 
the nucleus of a redeemed society. 
All the hallowed relationships 
of domestic life are to be exemplified 
in the mission home; all the traits 
of noble character and inter 
illustrated; all the re 
generating influences of family life 
are to flow forth from this spot into 
the darkened, deformed, miscon 
structed communities about.” 

It is weary work to attempt to 
correct such a long list of plausible 
perversions of fact as this book con 
tains, but on page 283 there is 
which Mr. Norman ought to be com 
pelled to withdraw or 
that a 


social 


course here 


one 


prove. He 
money col 

Mansion 
Fund had 
China, It ar 
and in large 
paying an in 
‘hinese 


sum of 
lected by the London 
House Famine Relief 

been forwarded to 
rived “ opportunely ”’ 
part was devoted to 
demnity which the ¢ 


tells us 


govern 


ment had to find to compensate 
foreign sufferers from a riot in 
Shameen—instead of to relieve the 


famine-stricken people. I was one 
of the distributors of the Famine 
Relief Fund and know something 
of the way the work was done, and 
I am sure there is no foundation 


whatever for Mr. Norman’s state- 


ment—which is exceedingly foolish 
and mischievous, reflecting on the 


integrity of the British government 
officials in China and on all who had 
to do with the I 
Anyone 


‘amine Relief Funds 

who knows even a little of 
. } 

the rigid management of all the work 

entrusted to English consuls in 


China will not be misled by Mr. 
Norman’s wild assertions and there 
is no doubt that this one at least 


will be withdrawn. 


One closes this very interesting 
and beautifully printed book with 


as much admiration for the techni- 
cal talent it exhibits as regret for 
the utter recklessness of its assertions 
on some very momentous questions. 


Cannot an entertaining writer be 
accurate? If not, then at all costs 


even that of dulness—let us have 
the “ruth. 
F. HUBERTY JAMES. 


OLD MAM SAVARIN AND OTHER STORIES. 
$y Edward William Thomson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Ten of these short tales are of 
backwoods and village life above 
the Great Lakes; three concern 
camp-life and active service in our 
War of the Rebellion; and one, 
Verbitzsky’s Stratagem, is the in- 
genious story of the escape from a 
squad of Russian police of two Nihi- 
lists. This one has a vivid sem- 
blance of truth without being thor- 
oughly realistic; since its circum- 
stantial details belong no more to 
Russia than America, so far as they 
depend on the author’s personal ex- 
perience. It is evident, in other 
words, that the slight tinge of local 
color was obtained by reading about 
Russia, not by living there. 

For true realism one must turn to 
the army-sketches, or to those which 
tell of the untrammeled out-of-doors 
in America’s North Countree. The 
backwoods stories have in thema 
wholesome breath from pine-trees 
growing thickly to the edge of 
Canadian rivers, and the sound of 
the rivers’ tumbling currents. 

The humor and pathos of the 
Canadian village sketches call several 
recent Scotch and Irish writers into 
mind—but Mr. Thomson does not 
imitate any of them: he and they 
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have Grawn directly from the same 
abundant if narrow stream. He is 
more versatile than the best of them, 
however; for the tales of army-life 
in this book show that he does not, 
like Mr. Barrie and Miss Barlow, 
fallshort in attempting other than 
native His army-sketches 
have been compared to Kipling’s, 
probably because, in them, his real 
ism seems as close as_ the realism of 
Kipling, and his action sometimes 
as spirited and terrible. One re 
viewer has anticipated what must be 
acommon thought, that The Ride 
by Night is a prose counterpart of 


scenes, 


Browning’s How They Brought the 
Good News. But it may be added 
that the counterpart is a fine exam 


ple of prose whose antithesis is 
verse, not poetry = the poetry is 
there, in The Ride by Night, as well 


as in Browning’s lyric. 
lhe reckless gaity in Rudyard Kip 


ling’s army-sketches never long 


con 
ceals their bitterness beneath; but 
Edward Thomson—whether the dif 
ference be in himself or in the con 


ditions of the army-life he writes of 


is not bitter, even when his theme 


is intensely sad. He gives dramatic 


force to Bayard ‘Taylor’s line, ‘ the 
bravest are the tenderest,’ by that 
touch of generosity that heightens 
heroism—not only on the battle 


field, where it seems possible to him 
that one should really love 
mies and yet remain a 


his ene- 
man; but 


now, when the meaner cruelties of 
peace have no glamour of martial 
glory. No one could read McGrath's 


Bad Night without feeling 
heart swelling toward the 


his own 
charity of 


honest John Pontiac and in the 
title-sketch, Old Man _ Savarin’s 
shriveled soul is not left quite so 


shiveringly naked as Kipling’s Tom 
linson of Berkeley Square, 

But it is perhaps the mantle of 
good-humor rather than charity that 
Mr.’Thomson leaves upon the miser’s 


shoulders. Nothing could be more 
drolly ludicrous than the scooping 
up of Old Man Savarin in Marie’s 


fishing-net, to save him from the 
culbute—told in her French-Canadian 
patois with such naive simplicity 
that the recording hand is hidden 
oe Here, as everywhere, 
Thomson’s literary style has been 
ideal to what it works in. Not 
the least detail of interest escapes 
him, but he rarely tells too much. 
In only important place he 
seems to have done so—the last 
three pages of Great Godfrey’s La- 
ment, which there sinks down from 
a strain of mystical romance into a 
needlessly drawn-out conclusion. 
These stories do not imply that 
Mr. Thomson can producea novel, 
intricate and long sustained, even if 
he cares to do so. 


ore 


For the present 
it is enough and not too much to 
say that his small fruits of literature 
wil] bear the same test as _ that 
other, — 


‘Which, if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured 
veined humanity. 


WALTER STORRS BIGELOw. 
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THE PHANTOMS OF THE Foo’ 
Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Harpers. 


BRIDGE. By 
New York: 


This book consists of five longish 
short stories, the first of which gives 
the title. They are all tales of the 
hard, ignorant life of the Tennessee 
mountains well told in Miss Murfree’s 
usual style. They have good plots, 
but would benefit by being boiled 
down, and are somewhat unpleasant 
and gloomy reading, reflecting too 
truly the limitations of soul and body 
that come from isolation, mountains 
and forest primeval. Decidedly the 
best of the stories is The Moon- 
shiners of Hoho-Hebee Falls, which 
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4 ‘ ge ‘ham- | Warranted by the success of the 

A natural, enuine _ cham | M; isterpieces American Literature 
quality | which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
| Co., of Boston, New York, and 

| Chicago, issued afew years ago at 


draws the character of an old relig- 
ious skinflint excellently. The illus- 
trations do not add tothe stories as 
they should, and the paper is’ hardly 


up to the mark. ‘The book has an 
attractive cover designed by Miss 
(Armstrong. mR & T. 


pagne of the finest 


produced in America. 


the request and under the direction 
Quarts, $12.00 Case. of on supervisors of the public 
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will furnish good help, either transient or Mc( lure’s Magazine for Septem- 
permanent to employers, and make no | ber will contain an illustrated article 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- | by Garrett P. Serviss, the well-known 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm. astronomer. describing the thrilling 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill i : 
operators, domestic help, male and female. | ©Xperiences of an amateur moun 


John Morley, freed from the cares 
of office, will now complete his half 
finished biography of Chatham, long 
promised in the ‘Twelve English 
Statesmen series He has another 
historical work in contemplation, 
he History of Ireland During the 
Establishment of the Union. 


vites strangers to 
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a sodes. Mr. Hope should read Mr. 
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writing of the book of that name, 
THE by Rev, Wm. W, Tufts, (Boston: 
the Arena Pub. Co.) only time and 
HOME the booksellers’ ledgers can tell. 
What is now certain is that it seems 
DEPARTMENT a pity the author, before giving way 
éi¢ to this particular impulse, had not 
chosen a somewhat less wildly im- 
Aims to present in a practical way | probable not to say unmanageable 
new ideas on home furnishings, more | plot. A will which makes the in- 
healthful foods and their preparation, | heritance of a highly valuable prop- 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all erty contingent on the success, or 
in the line of otherwise, of compulsory amateur 
| performance of Shakesperean Drama 
MORE | is a will which the law requiring a 
| testator to be of sound mind would 
RATIONAL | ae justify being made the motif 
| of a tale not obviously intended by 
LIVING ite author as a burlesque. The treat- 

° ment is worthy of the theme, 
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COLONEL LOVELL’S CANDIDACY. 


HE WILL STAND FOR THE COUN(¢ 
LORSHIP IN THE SECOND DIS 


The assertion which has been 
made in some quarters that Colonel 
B. S. Lovell of Weymouth had with 
drawn as a candidate for councillor 
in the second district is, it is a pleas- 
ure to record, wholly without founda 
tion. Colonel Lovell consented to 
the use of his name only after urgent 
and prolonged persuasion on the 
part of representative Republicans, 
not only in his own district, but 
throughout the State. Having, in 
deference to the wishes of his friends, 
agreed to allow his name to be 
presented to the convention, he feels 
that he could not now, with any 














show of reason, refuse to stand for 
the nomination. With this under- 
Colonel 
porters are going ahead and laying 


standing, Lovell’s sup 
their plans for an active campaign 
and the probabilities are that their 
candidate will receive the votes of 
an overwhelming majority of the 
delegates. 

Colonel Benjamin 5S. Lovell is 
peculiarly well fitted for the respon- 
sible position of a member of the 
executive council. He is a thorough 
Republican, identified with the pro- 
gressive ideas of his party, a staunch 
patriot, as his war record shows, a 
highly successful and honored _busi- 
ness man, and in personal character 
is possessed of exceptionally attractive 
and sterling qualities. His promi- 
nence in G. A. R. circles, his five 
years of service in the legislature, 
his attendance as delegate at four 
Republican national conventions, 
and his appointment as a member of 
the military staffs of Governor Long 
and Governor Greenhalge, all testify 
to the high esteem in which he is 
held by the Republicans of Mass- 
achusetts and the cordial friendship 
felt for him by his townsmen and 
fellow-veterans. It is worth while 
recording, also, that Colonel Lovell 
is an active member of the Masonic 
fraternity and of the I, O. O. F. 
Thus he has had a wide experience 
in dealing with matters of importance 
in various fields of activity, and his 
faculty for delivering rapid and 
sound judgments on questions of 
significance makes him admirably 
well fitted for official life. 

The suggestion of Colonel Lovell’s 
name as a candidate for the executive 
council has been so spontaneous and 
hearty among the Republicans of 
the second district that his consent 
to run should be equivalent to a 
nomination and election. It is a 
matter for congratulation that a man 
of Colonel Lovell’s calibre and char- 
acter is willing, in spite of the ardu- 
ous Claims of a vast private business, 
to give a portion of his time to the 
public service. 
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retained all neces 
sary features, the Bourdon tube, con 
necting gear, revolving cylinder and 


clockwork, with registering pen and 


five ounces, but 


record paper, capable-of running for 
twenty-four hours and giving a con 
tinuous record. 

skill has been 


further shown in the construction of 


Mr. Fergusson’s 


a novel and remarkable instrument 
called the meteorograph, which has 
Harvard 
College Observatory, an instrument 
which is a whole meteorogical ob 


just been completed for 


servatory in itself, requiring atten 
tion only once in four months. ‘The 
construction of this instrument 1s 
the result of a number of 


stances. 


circum 
In the first place, the es 
tablishment by Harvard 
Observatory of its Peruvian branch 
at Arequipa gave an opportunity for 
meteorological observations, and the 
branch was equipped with an excel 
lent set of instruments. The prox 
imity of a number of high mountain 
peaks to Arequipa suggested the es- 
tablishment of a mountain observa 


College 


tory, and such an institution was 
placed at about the snow-line on 
Chachani. In 1893 Mr. Bailey, 
who is now in charge of Arequipa, 
succeeded in establishing an observ 
atory on the summit of the volcano El 
Misti at a height of 19,000 feet above 
the sea. This, which is_ the highest 
station in the world, is a shelter for 
the instruments, and these being of 
the ordinary self-recording pattern 
require attention as often as once in 
two weeks. It happened, therefore, 
that through some accident or the 
inability of the observer to make the 
ascents at the appointed time, the 
record could not be made quite com- 
plete. 

Precisely the same difficulty arose 
in the case of the newly established 
observatory on Mont Blanc, and for 
this M. Janssen had constructed for 
him in Paris at large expense a 
meteorograph after which that of 
Mr. Fergusson is patterned. The 
meteorograph for El Misti will re- 
cord barometer, thermomter, veloc- 
ity and direction of wind,and moist- 
ure, the apparatus for these purposes 
being similar to those in common 
use at Blue Hill Observatory, the 
pens being of ordinary pattern but 
large, so as to hold ink for the long 
records which they will be required 
to make. The wind direction em- 
ploys four pens so arranged as to re- 
cord eight possible directions, the 
other elements requiring one pen 
each. A Howard clock, adapted to 
the instrument by Mr. Fergusson, 
causes the record drum to revolve, 
the paper being moved at the rate of 
three inches per day. All the records 
are made upon the same sheet of 
paper, delivered by one reel and 
rolled up on another. A year’s sup- 
ply of paper may be placed upon the 
rolls at once. 

While the account of the instru- 
ment makes it seem a simple one, 
still with so many matters to con- 
sider, and some essential departures 
from the only similar instrument in 
existence, its construction is exceed- 
ingly creditable to Mr. Fergusson, 
the more so since its cost is less than 
half that of the French one, 
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NOTHER matter in which Blue 
Hill Observatory has taken a 

very praiseworthy interest is the fly 
ing of kites. ‘The motive for this is 
neither amusement nor a develop 
ment of the art of flying, but the ad 
vancement of meteorological science. 
the relations of kite-flying to 
stated in ‘THE 
COMMONWEALTH at about the time 
of the visit of Mr. W. A. Eddy to 
Blue Hill a year ago, and may be 
briefly summoned up in this way: 
The upper air currents are all im 
portant in the study of meteorology, 
and kites seem to promise an easy 


meteorology were 


and inexpensive way of gaining val- 
uable and necessary data. Mr, Eddy 
has taken the initial step, and it is 
a very long one; he has invented a 
kite which, having no tail, balances 
itself against any kind of 
which is easily raised, and which 
will go to great heights. He has in 
his own experiments attained a mile 
of vertical distance, although in any 
of his Blue Hill experiments the 
height was not quite so great. On 
the occasion of his visit last year, 
the Observatory furnished a_ther- 
mograph which recorded during sev- 
eral hours. The value of this record 
was so great that since that time 
Blue Hill has experimented more or 
less with kites. 

A month or two ago, when the 
season for experiments of this kind 


breeze, 


may have been considered as opened, 
the observers at Blue Hill began ex- 
periments. Bond paper is one of the 
materials of which they have made 
use, and there are now on hand 
three nine-foot kites and_ several 
five-foot kites covered with this ma- 
terial. It is light and strong and 
has been reasonably — serviceable. 
These kites are of Mr. Eddy’s pat- 
tern, improved by the careful selec- 
tion of sticks which are both light 
and strong. ‘The thermograph has 
been attached to the line and ele- 
vated to considerable heights—z2000 
feet above the general level of Milton 
and the surrounding country—and 
records of several hours’ duration 
have been secured on each occasion; 
the longest of these was six hours, 
although on another occasion the 
kites were left in the air for more 
than eight hours. 


Since last year some improve- 
ments have been made in various 
departments; among others, the 


measuring of a base-line and the use 
of theodolites, which give accurate 
determinations of the angle to which 
the kite rises. The kite is so inex- 
pensive that the experiments are 
most encouraging, and the probabil- 
ities are that through the enterprise 
of Blue Hill Observatory the study 
of the upper air may become as regu- 
lar a feature as the observation of 
surface conditions. 

Aside from the reading of the in- 
struments, there are many interest- 
ing facts which have come to light 
during the experiments. The sys- 
tem of tandem kites is that em- 
ployed, several kites being attached 
at intervals along the string, the 
object of which is to relieve the up- 
per kite of the weight of the cord, 
which is indeed quite an encum- 
brance. In this way as many as 
nine kites have been flown at one 
time. There, setting as they do in 
different directions, indicate the 
various currents in the atmosphere, 
and afford an excellent means of 
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studying a very interesting phenom- 
enon. 

On one occasion last year, a verti- 
cal vortical current was found, which 
sucked the kite up to a height of 
some seventeen hundred feet directly 
over the heads of the party. ‘This 
was an evidence of a very curious 
phenomenon, the assumption that 
cumulus clouds are accompanied by 
atmospheric whirlpools; for it was 
directly towards a cumulus cloud 
that the kite took its way. 

There are other experiences, the 
breaking of the cord, for example.. 
It would seem at first sight that there 
ought to be no difficulty in procur- 
ing light cord sufficiently strong to 
hold kites, but this is quite a prob- 
lem. So the Blue Hill observers 
have found their cords parting under 
much less than their normal strain as 
advertised. On one of these occa- 
sions a few days ago, the kites were 
so far distant that the fact that two 
or three of them had run away was 
evident only through the diminution 
of pressure on the string. Aftera 
while it was found that the three 
leading kites had gained their free- 
dom, taking with them the record- 
ing instrument. Observation of the 
kites showed that they went away 
with a velocity of thirty-six miles 
per hour. 

A curious feature in the runaway 
kites is that the trailing string is al- 
most certain to catch somewhere, 
and when this occurs the kites are 
again brought up into the wind and 
remain flying, promineni objects 
which may be traced readily and 
brought home without the necessity 
of pulling them in. 

The breaking loose of the kites 
the other day showed curiously on 
the record-paper of the instrument, 
the thermometer rising ten degrees 
within five minutes. 

Thus it may be seen that Blue 
Hill is to the fore in the matter of 
experiments tending to the develop- 
ment of meteorology. 
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A FIRE-FLY IN THE CITY. 
[By Marion Wilcox in Harper's Bazar.) 
I. 
City’s lights but show a weary, 
Dreary city’s plight : 
What has brought you here, my dearie, 
With your country light? 


Your inviting spark 
Naught discovers, 
Lures lovers, 

Lures to the dark 


Il 
Did your glowing bosom pity 
(Pity placed aright) 
Me, dull toiler of the city 
So you brought your light ? 


Your considerate spark 
Naught discovers, 
Lures lovers, 

Lures to the dark 


IIf. 
Did you know tonight is Monday? 
(Sunday’s away off!) 
Did you know I'm free on Sunday 
Sunday’s my day off? 
Did you know it’s Monday only? 
Did you know the city’s lonely 
On a summer night 
And so brought your light? 
Gone! . . Go, friendly spark ! 
Naught discover, 
Every lover 
Lure to the dark 


A STORY OF BED-TIME. 


“T’HE baby’s bath and supper were 
‘the last notes of his 
mother’s lullaby had died away and 
his tired eyelids had closed over his 
blue restful His 
mother laid him softly in his crib, 
folded the blankets over him warmly 
and, turning the light low under its 
rosy shade and giving a last look 
around the cosy nursery to be sure 
that everything was in order for the 
night, she quietly closed the door 
and ran lightly down to the kitchen 
to give the finishing touch to dinner ; 
for it was six o’clock and her hus- 
band might come in at any minute. 
She was proceeding to lift a spoonful 
of soup to her lips to see whether 
its seasoning was just as John liked 
it, when a soft wail began, presently 
rising to a shrill cry that filled the 
house, 

“It’s the baby, mum. He’s cry- 
ing,” said Bridget, taking the spoon 
from her hand; and she fled hastily 
up to her lately abandoned nussery. 

Opening the door and raising the 
light a little, she found all as she 
had left it ten minutes ago, except 
that the baby was screwing his 
features into portentous shapes and 
giving vent to ever-varying and in- 
creasing notes of woe. Hurrying to 
his side with a soothing ‘Sh! Sh!’ 
she patted him gently and even re- 
peated a few soft notes of the recent 
lullaby in hopes of quieting him as 
he lay; but in vain. She was forced 
to fold back the blankets and, taking 
him once more in her arms, resumed 
her sleep-compelling chant. After 
some moments of monotonous sing- 


over, 


eyes in sleep. 


song, she had the satisfaction of once 
more witnessing the eclipse of the 
blue eyes and hearing the soft 
breathing of the sleeping child. So 
she once more adjusted his coverings, 
patted and murmured to insure a 
a deeper slumber and stole from the 
room again just as the latch-key of 
her husband sounded at the door 
and he entered with all the alacrity 
of a hungry man who knows he has 
a dainty meal awaiting. 

“ Hullo, Polly!” he exclaimed as 
he saw her coming down stairs. “Is 
the boy asleep '= 

It was to be observed, by the way, 
that the proud young father always 
spoke of the child as ‘the boy’ 
never as ‘the baby.’ 

“Sh!” was Polly’s only reply, em 
phasized with an uplifted forefinger. 

‘What's the matter?’’ anxiously 
asked her husband, lowering his 
jovial tones. ‘He isn’t sick, is 
he?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Polly in a 
whisper, “but I’ve had an awful 
time getting him to sleep, and he’s 
only just off.” 

“« Well, let’s come in to dinner 
then, for | am as hungry as a hunter.” 
\nd the husband and wife entered 
their prettily appointed dining-room, 
where bright silver and glass and 
the steaming soup-tureen gave them 
a cheery welcome, 

They sat down still chatting pleas- 
antly of the many little incidents of 
the day, and the table-service began. 
Just as Polly had lifted her first 
spoonful of soup to her mouth, there 
sounded from the floor above the 
mournful but imperative call of one 
who esteemed himself a neglected 
infant. Down went Polly’s spoon 
and she hastily pushed her chair 
back. 

“QO dear! John, it’s the baby. I 
shall have to go to him,” 
said anxiously. 

“Well, aren’t you going to get 
any dinner?’ he asked in some dis- 
gust. 

“Oh, U’ll have mine when I come 
down. Don't you wait,” she replied. 
as she hurriedly left the room and 
sped up-stairs to her tyrant. 

When she came down-stairs, hav- 
ing once more ‘ got the baby off ’ for 
the night, John was eating his pud- 
ding rather morosely, and her own 
dry and half-cold dinner being 
brought back to her, she ate it as 
well as she could. Once again 
during the evening was she sum- 
moned away from the library where 
her husband was reading to her of 
some matters interesting to both. 
This time, when she returned from 
her lullaby excursion, she found that 
it was past ten o'clock, her husband 
had fallen asleep in his arm-chair, 
and the interrupted and unsatisfac- 
tory evening was at an end. 

Polly, though a very young mother, 


and 


’ 


she 
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was on the whole a pretty sensible 
little woman. After she had laid 
her head upon her pillow that night, 
she thought over the matter with a 
good deal of self-reproach. The 
evening just passed was only a 
sample of many. Her duty to the 
little autocrat now sleeping so 
sweetly by her side surely could not 
require that she should leave her 
husband day after day to a solitary 
meal, broken and uncomfortable, 
and to a lonely evening after a hard 
day’s work, or that she should waste 
her own nervous strength in toiling 
up the long flight of stairs to do over 
and over what she fancied she had 
heard good nursery managers say 
should never have been done at all. 
‘‘ But then,” she thought to herself, 
‘“‘T could not bear to hear the dear 
little fellow cry;” and with this 
thought she floated away down the 
river of sleep. 

With the next morning’s waking, 
however, the same thoughts recurred 
to her so forcibly that at breakfast 
she observed tentatively : 

‘‘T have half a mind to train baby 
to go to sleep by himself.” 

‘* Now, that is the most sensible 
thing I ever heard you say,” replied 
her husband cordially. “At this 
rate you will wear yourself out, and 
I really believe the boy gets worse 
and worse every day. Do try it, 
dear.” 

‘** But he would cry so,” said Polly 
doubtfully. 

“Tt strikes me he cries 
deal now,” observed John. 


a good 


* Never except when I| leave him 
at night,” replied Polly warmly. 
‘“‘ All day long he is the pleasantest 
little fellow you ever saw.”’ 

“Then I think I would try to in 
duce him to bea pleasant little fellow 
at night,” said John rising from the 
table. “Why don’t you go and see 
Ellen and ask her about it?” 

“T will,” said Polly firmly. 

Ellen was John’s married sister, 
and her large nursery was most ad- 
mirably managed. Moreover, she 
was that rara avis among sisters-in- 
law — one who never criticised and 
who seldom offered advice, though 
she was always ready to give it when 
solicited. To her Polly went with 
her difficulty and was speedily en- 
couraged to proceed with the pro- 
posed course of training. 

“ But he will cry so,” timidly ob- 
jected Polly. 

“It won’t hurt him,” answered 
Ellen stoutly. “He is a_ strong, 
healthy baby, and he has nothing in 
the world to cry for except that he 
wants his own way, and that is his 
way of getting it. I wish I could be 
put into a soft, comfortable bed when 
I was too sleepy to keep awake, and 
left there to go to sleep without a 
care. You wouldn’t hear me make 
much noise about it.”’ 

‘‘ But are you sure it won’t hurt 
him ?” asked Polly anxiously. 

** | should not leave a sick or feeble 
baby to cry,” replied Ellen, “ but 
you need not worry about yours. 
But whatever you do, Polly, if you 
begin, put it through. It would be 
cruel to break off after you have 
given him one lesson. When he is 
taught you will have no end of com- 
fort, and better than all, the baby’s 
sleep will be deeper and more health- 
giving. It will pay you, but I warn 
you that as you have left him with- 
out training for five months you will 
need courage at the beginning.” 

Baby’s bed-time came, and with 
her heart in her mouth Polly pre- 
pared for the dreaded ordeal. Never 
had the baby been so playful and 
sweet. Every detail of the dainty 
night-toilet was prolonged to the 
uttermost limit of time, to delay the 
dreadful moment when the loving 
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silence reigned for at least ten 
minutes. So long indeed was this 
peaceful pause that Polly wiped away 
her tears and with cheerfulness be- 
took herself toherinterrupted dinner. 
Presently, however, piercing screams 
again rent the air, 

“John, I cannot bear it. 
go to him.” 

“And give the whole thing up?” 
inquired her husband, placing a 
detaining hand upon her arm. 

“ Yes, I give it up,”’ she answered, 
shaking off his hand in desperation. 
“It does not pay to make the poor 
little fellow suffer so. 
be sick after this.”” And she rushed 
out into the hall. As she placed 
her foot upon the lowest stair, the 
screams ceased as suddenly as if she 
had pressed a spring, and that was 
the end of the disturbance for that 
night. 


I shall 


He is sure to 


When they went up to bed, an 
hour later, and the mother stood 
somewhat tearfully by the side of 
the little bed, she looked down upon 
a sweet, rosy, healthy baby, sleeping 
softly and deeply, and bearing no 
marks of the agony which he had 
endured. 


Having carried out the training 
spoken of, not only in the case of 
the hero of the desperate adventure 
above recorded, but in two or three 
subsequent cases, Polly is of the 
opinion that it does pay. By applying 
her system at an earlier period in 
these recent cases, she has avoided 
the prolonged and violent struggle of 
her earliest experience. 

The veracious chronicler of that 
experience is compelled to acknowl- 
edge that the hero of this nursery- 
tale did not wholly yield to the new 
rule on the first occasion but renewed 
bis recalcitrant behavior for two or 
three successive evenings, though so 
modified in form and abbreviated in 
time as to be practically shorn of 
its terrors. She has found that for 
a healthy baby, well fed, warmly 
clad, a fit of wilful crying is not 
necessarily fatal. She has discovered 
that after the habit is once formed 
the baby’s sleep is deeper, more re- 
freshing and more certain. She has 
grown to find an enjoyment in his 
smiling and conscious ‘ Good-night,’ 
which she never had in those days 
when she hurriedly covered him with 
his blankets and then surreptitiously 
sneaked out of the room as if she 
were a criminal fleeing from justice. 
Of the gain to herself in her quiet, 
restful evenings, and to her husband 
in the free enjoyment of her society, 
it is unnecessary to speak. The 
new law is a gain to all the family’ 
She has learned, too, that ‘not to 
wake the baby’ does not require 
such superhuman effort as in those 
early days when if he was once 
roused it meant a long season of 
rocking, singing or some other form 
of soothing. On one occasion, when 
a torchlight procession led by a par- 
ticularly dissonant brass band passed 
the house, she rushed in agonized 
solicitude to the nursery only to find 
the little fellow sleeping peacefully 
through the hubbub as if the sacred 
hush of earlier days pervaded his 
chamber. 

There is no greater comfort in a 
house than a healthy, happy, well- 


brought-up baby. Try it, young 
mother. Don’t be afraid of the 
trouble. Polly will tell you it pays. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
[To August 17.] 


Ailanthus glandulosus — tree of 
Heaven 

Apocynum cannabinum — Indian 
hemp 


Aster patens—aster or starwort 
Chrysopsis falcata—golden aster 
Cleome spinosa—spider-plant 
Cnicus muticus—swamp-thistle 
Conioselinum Canendense.--hemlock 
parsley 
Corallorhiza multiflora 
yellow var. 
Crotalaria sagittalis 
Cyperus dentatus 
Drosera 


coral root, 


rattle-box 
galingale 
rotundifolia—round-leaved 
sundew 
Epilobium coloratum 
Gentiana linearis 


willow-herb 
fringed gentian 
Gerardia purpurea var. paupercula 
purple gevardia 
Gerardiatenuifolia 
Helianthus mollis ; 
sunflower 


slender gerardia 
tracheliifolius 


Hibiscus Moscheutos—swamp rose 
mallow 
Lactuca—lettuce 
Malva moschata 

Melothria pendula— gourd family 
Mollugo verticillata—carpet-weed 
Myriophyllum ambiguum, va. limo 
sum — water-milfoil 
Physalis Peruviana— ground-cherry 
Solidago bicolor—white golden-rod 
Solidago sempervirens seaside 
golden-rod 
Spiranthes cernua 
Spirodela 
family 
Tipularia discolor 


musk-mallow 


ladies’ tresses 
polyrrhiza duckweed 


crane-fly orchis 
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Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘Ihe perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
Fk. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


A FEW STRAWS. 

There have been taking place dur- 
ing the past few months a number of 
changes-in the outward appearance 
of the Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
Agency (New York) which have 
been quite noticeable to those who 
have called at the offices, but which 
have not been chronicled. 

In the early spring the whole 
complexion of the outer offices was 
changed, by taking down the parti- 
tions on the Nassau street side and 
thus letting in much more light and 
making the office look much larger. 


Desks were more conveniently ar- 
ranged and the entire general offices 


given avery much more imposing 
appearance. The checking room 


beyond was improved by clusters of 
electric lights on the chandeliers, as 


“FOOL’S HASTE IS NAE SPEED.” 
DON’T HURRY THE WORK UNLESS 
YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Pears’ 


If you want 
an ointment 
instead of a 


soap—don’t 


indeed were the entire offices in this 
respect,and the whole interior of the 
establishment was repainted and 
decorated. 

But with all the partitions down, a 
private room had to be provided for 
Mr. Morse. ‘This was cleverly done 
by partitioning off the room between 
the main office and the “ Press” 
editorial rooms, so as to make a 
thoroughly roomy sanctum for the 
head of the house. A_ telephone 
system connects Mr. Morse’s desk 
with those in charge of their depart 
ments in all parts of the establish- 
ment. 

These changes, which are only 
significant of the spirit of enterprise 
which is constantly developing 
something of value to the patrons of 
this large house, are after all but 
straws showing the direction of the 
trade winds. Never were the pros- 
pects for a large business brighter, 
as we learn from those who know 
best, and orders are now being 
booked from a _ largely increasing 
line of customers. 

It may certainly be said that no 
Advertising Agency is any more 
earnestly devoted to its customers, 
by reason of all its traditions as 
well as in following out the settled 
principles of its present proprietor, 
than the Lyman D. Morse Adver- 
ing Agency of 38 Park Row, New 
York. 


Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 

For Over Fifty Years 


Mxs. Winstow’s Soo1HinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
driggists Throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING Syrup. 
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FRAMES. 

. is hard enough to paint a picture, 

God knows; but it is almost 
harder, I sometimes think, to choose 
or to design a frame, which shall set 
a painting off to the best advantage. 
A man has great searchings of con 
science on the matter, finally selects 
a white frame, with certain markings 
of gold, sends it to the show, and, 
when it is duly exhibited, to him, 
sure as fate, shall come the candid 
friend: “Not so bad, your crovte, 
old Chappie; but you ought to have 
had it in a d/ack frame.” 

There's no disputing of tastes 
and, to the end of the chapter, there 
will be disagreement on this matter 
of frames. But there are two domi 
nating views on the question. ‘There 
be some who think of the frame as a 
part of a decoration, of which the 
picture is only another part; they 
would have them both make one 
harmonious whole. ‘The others hold 
that the chief use of a frame should 
be to set off a picture, to contrast 
with it, to separate it as far as may 
be from surrounding objects. And 
this discussion enters into the placing 
of pictures in almost all conditions. 

For instance, at a picture show is 
your object to make as big and 
marked a ‘spot’ on the wall as may 
be? Then if your picture is high in 
key, you'll have a white frame; if it 
is dark, you'll have a black frame, 
so that frame and picture shall make 
one harmonious whole. But perhaps, 
rather, you want most to separate 
your picture from the others, so that 
one may look on yours without hav- 
ing the others in his eye. Then 
you choose as wide, massive, and 
ornamented a gold frame as you 
think the jury will stand, and with 
it separate your ewe-lamb of a picture 
from the goats about. If you are 
well known, perhaps the first way is 
best, for people will look at your 
work anyway, and your object is to 
make it look its best. On the other 
hand, if you’re not known, perhaps 
the big gold frame helps most, as a 
huckster always calling ‘Come buy! 
Come buy!’ Really, though, it all 
depends on whether you're skied or 
on the line. If you’re skied no one 
will look, though your frame had all 
the wealth of the Indies stuck on it 
and the picture were good itself: 
and good pictures have been skied. 
On the other hand, if it’s on the line, 
every one will see it; so you would 
say that the frame does not much 
matter. 

But here note just one thing. The 
frame does matter, not a little, but a 
good deal, not only with the car- 
penters, who, after all, have a good 
deal to do with the arrangement of 
the pictures, but also with the jury 
of admission. It seems a shame it 
should be so; but so it is. It is 
said that Delacroix sent his Bargue of 
Danie in a frame of a few rough 
boards knocked together. When he 
went to vernissage, he found his pic- 
ture on the line, in a gorgeous new 
frame. His picture had been saved 
from the jury by Baron Gros, who 
knew a good thing when he saw it; 
and the same generous man had paid 
for a proper frame. 

A friend of mine, on the jury of 
‘ the Society,’ was saying the other 
day that on certain rejected pictures 
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a little notice ought to be tacked, 
which should say that the picture 
had merit, and might possibly have 
been accepted but for its atrocious 
frame ; and should then gently but 
firmly point out to the artist the 
absolute necessity of a good frame 
for a picture which is to pass the 
jury. 

Mark! | don't defend this,— I 
think it a bit of a shame but so it 
is. Anyone who doesn't think so. 
had better send a pretty good pic 
ture in a very bad frame, and see 
how quickly it's sent to the right 
about 

If you are very well known it’s 
quite another thing. I have seen 
pictures by Anders Zorn, which were 
framed in rough wood, just dusted 
with gold. They quite suited the 
direct, brutal peasant-like handling 
of the painting. But you may be 
sure that Zorn’s first pictures were 
not framed in that way. 

Again, a friend of mine, an Associé 
at the ‘ New ’ Salon, puts his pictures 
in very narrow frames with very 
original and delicate mouldings. 
The result is charming. But my 
friend knows very well that, as 
he is an Associé, his pictures are 
sure to be hung together in a ‘panel,’ 
which gives them a cumulative effect. 
They would stand a poor chance 
scattered about, one here, another 
there. 

The earliest frames which interest 
me are the frames about the Renais 
sance sculptured bas-reliefs. They 
are, in their way, as important as 
the bas-relief itself. For the Re 
naissance men seldom lose sight of 
the decorative end of a bas-relief. 
There is, in these frames — if frames 
they may properly be called — the 
mixture of Classic and Gothic feeling, 
which is, perhaps, the charm of the 
Renaissance work. I have in mind 
one of Luca della Robbia’s things, 
an alto-relievo of children dancing, 
where the frame is almost a part of 
the relief ; the children dance upon 
the flowers and leaves, which in their 
turn help to frame the design. 

What is called the Florentine style 
of frame is a very delightful sort, 
with its richly carved, in-and-out 
woodwork. I guess it to be very ex- 
pensive, for some of the more delicate 
airy convolutions of their frames 
seem to me miracles of wood-carving. 
There are bargains to be had in this 
sort of work, as in others. I knew 
a man in Paris who got a frame of 
the most delicately carven wood, 
five feet by four (not to speak of the 
excellent imitation Tintoretto which 
it framed), for twenty dollars. You 
would find it hard to get the same 
thing, here, for two hundred. For- 
give this mercernary tone, but my 
old Parisian bargain-hunting instinct 
gets the better of me. I, myself, 
have managed to pick up a charming 
little Florentine frame for three 
doilars, and if any of our Boston 
dealers are selling them at that price 
I wish they would send me their 
cards. 

This sort of frame well sets off al- 
most any picture. It is very rich yet 
in good taste; has not the sweaty 
shiny vulgarity of the modern gold 
frame. I think, too, the color of 
the old gold, with the red underpaint 
showing through here and there, to 


be infinitely preferable to the new 
double-eagle color of new frames. 

The Venetians managed to make 
their frames gorgeous without being 
vulgar; and their pictures were in 
their motif and painting so rich that 
that they could bear any amount of 
splendor and magnificence in their 
surroundings. Some of the frames 
at the Ducal Palace, are fine examples 
of this glorious opulence of design. 
I have in mind especially Veronese’s 
Triumph of Venice, which is set in 
a roof ceiling, in itself one huge 
frame, carved, fretted and twisted 
into inconceivable richness § and 
pomp, An example of a purer style 
is the frame of Bellinis Madonna 
and Saints at the Sacristia dei Frari. 
The torches and mermaids on top 
are possibly in not too good taste 
but it would be hard for design to 
be more charming than the delicate 
tracing of the upright and the flowery 
leafy design of the cross-pieces. | 
fancy, however, that in this ease the 
date of the frame is a good deal late 
than that of the picture. 

Some very clever imitations of 
Renaissance frames have appeared 
in late New York exhibitions. | 
should imagine that a man was not 
showing a too extraordinary amount 
of genius in piecing together the 
better points of two or three old 
frames: but that may be a matter 
for discussion. Certain it is that 
much credit is given to architects in 
vogue for their skill in this direction. 
I recall a very admirable frame 
which enclosed a portrait by Mr. 
Kenyon Cox. It was, if I recollect, 
quite Italian in feeling, and in design 
and color it harmonized quite well 
with the grey and serious portrait 
within. 

The French Frame of commerce 
is my abomination. It is a favorite 
fad of mine, that the French, as a 
nation, lack taste. You shall see 
worse abominations in the parlor of 
a French fension than in any grocer’s 
or farmer’s house here. ‘God Bless 
Our Home’ worked in red worsted 
on card board, to besure. But then, 
they have no ‘ Home,’ nor any God, 
many of them. But you shall see 
hideous statues, loathsome daubs, 
outrageous frames—all the worse 
because a good deal of skill is shown 
in the making of these monstrosities. 
But of course there are exceptions to 
this rule. I know a frame-maker — 
no, I won't tell his name ; you might 
go buy his frames, and so make 
them commonplace. But I know 
this frame-maker, and very charming 
frames he makes — quite narrow 
I ‘like them that way’— of most 
delicate and sensitive design, and 
gilded so as to look like the old gold 
I love. 

The Impressionists, original in 
most things, have not left frames 
alone. They introduced two inno- 
vations ; the first, good, the second, 
so I think, silly. _‘It’s only used by 
the extremists. They argue that, as 
the great idea of Impressionism is 
the putting on of complementary 
colors in juxtapositions, this princi- 
pal ought to be carried into the 
framing of pictures. For instance, 
imagine a picture with a blue sky, 
green trees, a field of yellow corn in 
front. These gentry say that the 
frame of the picture should be col- 
ored in little dots, orange where it 
touches the complementary blue sky, 
red where it comes on the green 
trees, purple where the yellow field 
is touched; the most witty argu- 
ment against this theory is that, if 
this be true, then the wall on which 
the picture is hung should be the 
the complement of the frame; that 
the entry should be the complement 
of the room in which the picture 
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| be open boating, fishing, bathing, and the 
\ e entertainment finest fish dinners at the Bass Point 
k of the Ma- House, may be had. 
e every way On Sunday the Verdi male quar 
t theatre, and tette and the Gounod ladies’ quar 
tandard main-  tette, will carry out an elaborate pro- 
nee its open- gramme, in conjunction with the 
cipal novelties band, from noon tillg P. M. Next 
the Symphony’ week, Knights Templar’s week spec 
present a pro- ial attractions will be offered and 
ccasion, any one who wishes a combination 
House opened of enjoyments would do well to visit 
Vaude Bass Point. Boats leave Lincoln’s 
Paquerette Wharf, Commercial Street, near the 
excellent com Kast Boston North Ferry, every go 
minutes. 
yhinx Gold 
on Monday, The old established house of Jos. A. 
Jackson hatters and furriers have 
ling play is been making extensive alterations 
mpany a she and changes at their store, No. 4 12 
' Washington St.,.it having been in 
the hands of carpenters and decor- 
Venice is one of ators for some time. 
tacles that are The work is now completed and 
ers of fireworks. visitors to the store will be agreeably 
ig of Venice surprised at the changes made. { 
Doge. There In the fur department will be 
vork in mag found the most radical ones, as the 
vessels, great old cases have been removed and new 
ndid Rennais ones of an improved pattern substi 
» delight the tuted. The entire store is finished 
mot water in white enamel giving perfect light 
magnificent to display their fine goods, and the 
: general effect is chaste and pleasing. 
yurists who Jos \. Jackson need no intro 
ss on wages duction to our readers, as they are 
ke these tours one of the oldest in their line in the 
burle sque is city and their assortment of goods, 
popular come- both in the hat and fur department, 
\ ly The Globe will be found more complete than 
ced by Edward ever, now that they have increased 
s Street Theatre their facilities for handling them, and 
Sept. 2 ng with a special their quality will be found to be in 
keeping with the character of the 
um Thrilby has Store with prices right. 
pe: ' here is a certain satisfaction in 
wearing a garment or hat coming 
irney Fagan’s min from an establishment of this kind 
a) which affords one no small amount 
the ( bia Mr. Robert N. of pleasure. 
+ White Rat, Zeslibioiin 
ght the regular PROVINCETOWN EXCURSIONS. 
: — of the Castle The voyage to Provincetown is 
ill begin. The one of the pleasantest excursions out 
35 and 50 cents, of Boston. It isthe longest sea voy- 
the ON hestra at age ofany: the time to Provincetown 
seat in the house jg nearly four hours. It is the most 
house will be the ike going to sea, for on all days but 
mpany to produce the clearest the steamship is for half 
ghter grand operas an hour or more altogether out of 
sight of land. Except in a north- 
that has sung the east wind the voyage is usually very 
t has had the ben- easy, and ina north easter other voy- 
igent guidance of ages are not comfortable, more than 
‘ omic opera direct- this. 
ze today, William The Longfellow, which starts for 
ind Max Hirsch-  provincetown daily at nine o’clock, 
is an able, well equipped screw 
steamship. The accommodations 
on board are unexceptional. There 
Al BASS POINT. is plenty of deck room forward, for 
Nahant, that most the stools of those whose hair does 
esort, which has not concern them. Aft of the fun- 
wing in popularity nel there is a large deck protected 
. ment loving people by an awning from the sun. There 
. a day’s outing at is still another deck space aft of the 
s attractions that ladies’-cabin. Below there is a re- 
anywhere else in ception room with a piano, and a 
0 ise ; ‘t to itone may en- dining room, Forward there is a 
me ne upon the safe and___ lunch counter where lemonade, soda, 
cpa re ® odious steamers City ofJackson- sandwiches and fruits are sold. 
oe then, Fre ck DeBarry, over a Provincetown is a quaint, pictur- 
_ oe , ateresting route, and at Bass esque spot. It is one of the most in- 
> a eee ng, and numerous teresting of our old colony towns; in 
a "pe amusements, including band Provincetown Harbor the Pilgrims 
Co. Coiawten® “BCErts by t 





ne Naval Brigade Band, 








first came to anchor — any Province- 
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town fisherman can point out for 
you one of the exact spots where the 
vessel first lay, Peregrine White was 


born in the harbor. The famous 
compact was signed there. It was 


about seventeen years after this be- 
fore any one came to live permanent- 
ly in Provincetown, At first the in 
habitants were chiefly fishermen: 
they paid their clergymen partly in 


fish. ‘They also paid to the general 
court a tax on their fishing priv- 
ileges and it was with money thus 


contributed that the first Massachu 
School was built. Obviously 
for one of antiquarian tastes Prov- 
incetown is a most interesting vil 
lage. ‘The beautiful approach to the 
cape has been described in an earlier 
issue of THE COMMONWEALTH. ‘The 
entrance to the harbor and the first 
the weatherbeaten town 
interesting as well. The 
of sea-beach is with 


setts 


glimpse of 
are 
cent 


cres 
lined old 
houses ; they used to be situated on 
the long sand-spit to the westward, 
where the fishermen were handy to 
both harbor and bay. But when the 


died 


fishing industry out they were 
ferried bodily over to the inside 


harbor. 

An hour and a half is allowed you 
to see the old village; if you like you 
can travel in a curious institution 
called the ‘“*accommodation ” which 
will take you anywhere for ten cents. 

The Longfellow arrives at Com 
mercial wharf again about six in the 
evening. 


SALEM WILLOWS. 

As the cooler weather approaches 
and the time for visiting the seashore 
grows smaller, we all feel that we 
should spend at least one more day 
in sight of old ocean before 
son closes. 

The spot to spend that day is an 
important consideration and no mis 
take will be made in deciding on 
the famous Salem Willows. 

Of course you will go by water and 
combine the pleasures of a sail with 
those of the Willows. You can leave 
Pearson’s wharf by one of the Mor- 
rison Steamboat Co.'s fine steamers 
which sail at convenient hours and 
enjoy a delightful trip of 2 hours on 
the water and pass many points and 
places of interest. Arriving at the 
Willows you should certainly have 
what no day at the shore is com- 
plete without —a fish dinner — the 
Willows are famous for these and 
after enjoying one you will feel ina 
frame of mind to fully appreciate the 
various merits of the spot which 
combine the cool shade of the coun- 
try with the charms of the beach. 
There will be found fishing, bathing, 
music, beautiful sea air and all that 
goes to make a day pass enjoyably. 

Fare for round trip by boat 45 
cents. 


the sea 


‘ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what have used Mennen’s 
Toilet 
It is a skin tonic, the 
kind the 


authorities, beautifying the complexion and 


those who 


Borated Talcum Powder say of it. 


only article of its 


approved by highest medical 


making the skin healthy wherever used. 


Mothers need it for their babies and for 


themselves. Stout people must have it to 


relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh 


ing and healing after shaving. It cures 


Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free 
3road Street, Newark, N. J. 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winstow’s SooruinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for et omety 
25¢. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throu ughout the 
world. Be sure and ask forMzs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
inc Syrup. 


3e sure to get 


sample, 577 
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Amusements. 


BAF KEITH'S =e 


THE SYMPHONY ()RCHESTRA. 


The Egger-Reiser Troupe 
And 20 STAR ACTS. 


A, M. to 10.30 P. M 


», -75, $1.00, $1.50. 
SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


421 Tremont Street. 
lremont Branch office, 
Street, Tel 


Continuous Performance 10 


Prices .25, .4 


rel. 977 Tremont 


MONDAY, 


7SB 
2901 Boston. 


Regular Season Opens 
AUG. 26, with 


THREE 
BLACK 
CLOAKS 


NEW _ ERA PRICES: Second Balcony 2§c, 
First Balcony 35c, Orchestra, 436 de ats, 
SOc; Orchestra, 12 Front Rows 75C. 


Every Eve. at 8 Matinees Wednesday and Satur 
day ata Promenade Concerts 1-2 


A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. 
Harry Askin, Manager 


NEXT DOOR TO MASONIC TEMPLE MON- 
DAY, 100th PERFORMANCE OF 
Che Great Masonic COMIC OPERA, 


THE « SPHINX. 


Sold Gold Souvenir Sphinx Scarf Pins. 


Last Week of the Season. 


BOW DOIN SQ.—= 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON.... .. - Manager 


FIRST AMERICAN PRODUCTION OF 


Jpck HARKAWAY. 


An Historical Play of the Peninsular Wars, 
and the Famous Harkaway Stories, 
Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed, and Sat. at 2. 


SEPT. 30 PAUL’s.” 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


Even’gs at 8. Matinee Wed 


Last Week of the Mammoth 
Success, 


Herbert & Purner’s Burlesque, 


THRILBY 


RECEIVED WITH 


SCREAMS OF LAUCHTER 


KNAE 


PIANOFORTES 


Touch, Workmanship 
Terms reasonable 


“In SIGHT OF S1 


and Sat. at 2. 


Garrick 
Burlesque 
Company in 





Unequalled in Tone, 
and Durability. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 
453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR, 
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A COLOSSAL 
Mid=Summer Suit 
~Pant Sale. 


In order to make room for our Fall Stock, we have made up, our minds to 
sacrifice the remainder of our Spring and Summer Light-Weight Goods, on the 
principle that their room is preferable to their Company. 

We are not going to play traitors to your confidence by salting the variety 


with a lot of picked-up truck, but we offer 
which we have on hand. 


you Suits from our regular stock 


Below We Quote Our Unparalleled Offer: 


SsSsvurlTs. 
Formerly $45.00 Now $20.00 | Former 
“ 40.00 " 20.00 “ 
“ 35.00 - 20.00 a 
« 30.00 - 20.00 “ 
“ 25.00 “ 20.00 “ 
“ 21.00 = 20.00 “ 
“ 17.25 “ 13.25 “ 
“ 15.50 S 13.25 “ 
“ 13.25 13.25 “ 





Every garment is created by the genius of 
and brightest styles known to fashion -- made 
fabrics — Black and Blue Clay Worsteds (English), 
Tweeds, etc. All new — all reliable 


$10.25 
9.25 
8.25 
7.25 
6.25 
5.25 
4.25 
3.75 
3.00 


ly 


PANTS. 


Now $5.00 
- 5.00 
os 5.00 
“ 5.00 
“ 5.00 
a 5.00 
“ 3.00 
“ 3.00 
“ 3.00 


expert tailors, cut in the newest 
of the favorite and most esteemed 
Black, Blue or Fancy Cheviots, 
all sacrificed at a mere fraction of their value. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK COMPANY, 


11 ELIOT STREET 
BOSTON. 


1005 Washington St. 


sia 
BRANCHES: | 108 Court St. 


Naw York & Now England FeTCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passeng 


RAILROAD 


er Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 


The Air Line | WEST. 


6.45 
9. 
9.0 


11.3 
3.00 
7.00 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


Limited Train 


8.00 °° 


11.0 
3.0 


7.0 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 Broadwa 


Grand Central ‘Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND " and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


cation. 


Commonwealth 


ls for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at 5 cents acopy. If | 
you don’t see it, ask for it. | 


@ It’s There. | 


CAUSEWAY 


July 1, 


Prescriptions 
Filled. 


ST 


REET, FOR THE 


A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 
Troy and Albany. 


A. M. 


EXPRESS, PARLOR 


CARS for Troy and Saratoga. 


A. M. 


Sundays only for 


Troy 


and Albany stopping at all sta- 


tions. 
A. M. 
for Troy 
toga. 

P.M. 


ACCOMMODATION 
and Albany and Sara- 


DAILY EXPRESS, with 


Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 


St. Louis. 


P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. Pa gg AND MONTREAL. 


DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 


neh Falls. 


lington. 
A. M. 


Buffet P 


P. M. 


Parlor Car to Bur- 


MONTREAL FLYER, 
arlor Cars to Montreal- 


ACCOMMODATION to 
Rutland, Vt. 


Parlor car, Boston 


to Bellows Falls. 
P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 


1895. 





Time-Tables and gurthes information on a li- 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. ~ 


Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


” ECONOMY Is WEALTH.’ es 


Canvassers wanted to 
sell the eee »ved Hall 
lypewriter 
Writes all languages 
Price $30. Send for 
4 catalogues and terms. 
‘ Address 

» N. Typewriter Co. 


> 196 Summer St Boston 





@ @ (Loyd 


OPPOSITE 0 OLD $0 ‘SOUTH 
































AUGUST 24. tg 


Complete List ae. 
Of Published Book 


BY 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


ST. 


1848 *The Rosary (edited) 

i8so *Margaret Percival in America 
*Scenes from Christian History 

i852 *Letters on Irish Immigration 


s4 *Kansas and Nebraska 
S55 *Prize Essay on Juvenile Delinquen: y 





i8s6 *America . 
186 Pele ments of Christian Doctri Sermons 
i86t *Ninety Day’s Worth of Europe 
1863 Che Man Without a Country Cloth Ill. $1 
Boards, 25 Paper 20 
Tot *The President’s Words ° e 
156 If, Yes, and Perhaps ; now called The Man Wit! 
1869 *Puritan Politics in Englandand New England 
*Sybaris and other Homes : ( 
Che Ingham Papers 
18 Ten ‘Times One is Ten 
“ Neither Scrip nor Mo 
Daily Bread sod Guar tee ries ( 
Daily Bread 
How to Do It 
Wr Ups and Downs ‘ ‘ 
187 Christmas Eve and Christmas Day , “ 1 
os Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other; with Miss L | 
Cloth 1.« 
His Level Best and other Stories se 
i874 *Workingmen’s Homes 
‘ \ Summer Vacation ; 
In His Name Cloth Ill. $1.25; Clot} 
1 ; Our New Crusade 
*One Hundred Years Ago 
1876 Philip Nolan’s Friends 
is G. T. T. or the Wonderful Adventures of a Pullmar ( 
is7s What Career Clot 
Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars 
iS7q *Life in Common and other Sermons 
i8s *lhe Kingdom of God and other Sermons 
Crusoe in New York 
Stories of the War (edited) 
S51 June to May Sermons 
Stories of the Sea (edited) 
Stories of Adventure (edited) . 
A Family Flight through France and Germany; with M 
Clot 
S82 \ Family Flight over Egypt and Syria; with Miss Susan | | 
{lot 2 
1883 Stories of Discovery (edited) “ 
” Seven Spanish Cities ei 
A Family Flight through Spain; with Miss ‘Susan Hak L 
Clot) 
Story of Spain; with Miss Susan Hale “ 4.4 
i884 A Family Flight Around Home; with Miss Susan Hale ( 
os The Fortunes of Rachel ‘ . ‘ 
* Christmas in a Palace ‘ ‘ “ I. & 
1885 Christmas in Narragansett : ‘ + 65 
“ Stories of Invention (edited) ; “eae 
“s What is the American People? : 
1886 Easter (Sermons) e loth Gilt .75, ( 
" A Family Flight through Mexico; with Miss Susan Hale | | 
“6 Boys’ Heroes Cloth 1. 
188 Franklin in France; with E. . Hale, Jr. 2 Vols. Clot 
- Life of George W <P vedoat "Studied Anew Cloth 1. 
am Lights of Two Centuries (edited) ‘ = 4 
Chautauquan History of the United States ‘ I 
Back to Back 
88S The Arabian Nights (edited) 
Mr. Tangier’s Vacation : ; . = 7 
How They Lived in Hampton . - 4 
My Friend the Boss ‘ , pee 
Red and White ‘ , 
as Tom Torrey’s Tariff Talks ‘ ae 5 
1889 Sunday School Stories (edited) 2 Vols. Cloth, each 1 
1891 Four and Five Cloth 1 
“ The Story of C hristopher c olumbus “ 1.25 
James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary, and Corres 
Cloth 1.¢ 
Colonel Jack (edited) ; “ 7 
+ The Story of Massachusetts Half Morocco 2.0¢ 
os Afloat and Ashore i ‘ 
1892 The New Harry and Lucy : Clot 
“ Sybil Knox or Home Again ‘ ~ 1. 
East and West or the New Ohio : “ 1 
*Maltese Cross , ; ‘ 
893 Every Day Sermons . ' Cloth 1.0 
si A New England Boyhood ‘ me 
“ Sermons of the Winter . - 1 
. One Good Turn 
- Ralph Waldo Emerson 


si For Fifty Years. Poems 
If Jesus Came to Boston 


—y 


2@> Books on the above list marked with a star (*) are out } 
picked up We shall be pleased to try to fill such orders 
purchaser Orders for the balance will be executed 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 





